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HEN John Stuart Mill under- 
took, almost a hundred years 
ago, to improve the back- 
ward state of speculation on the prin- 
ciples of morals and legislation by ex- 
amining the meaning and grounds of a 
principle tacitly influential in practice 
but unacknowledged in theory, and 
when William James tried, almost forty 
years ago, to “unstiffen all our theories”’ 
by interpreting philosophic notions by 
their practical consequences, they both 
recognized that the dispute which they 
thought to terminate had run with little 
alteration for centuries and that the 
methods they advocated were new 
names for old ways of thinking. Each, 
indeed, acknowledged his method to be 
that practiced by Socrates;* and the 


' Mill, Utilitarianism, chap. i (Dissertations and 
Discussions: Political, Philosophical, and Historical 
[New York, 1882], III, 300): “‘And, after more than 
two thousand years, the same discussions continue, 
philosophers are still ranged under the same con- 
tending banners, and neither thinkers nor mankind 
at large seem nearer to being unanimous on the sub- 
ject than when the youth Socrates listened to the 
old Protagoras, and asserted (if Plato’s dialogue be 
grounded on a real conversation) the theory of 
utilitarianism against the popular morality of the 
so-called sophist.’”’ James, Pragmatism: A New Name 
for Some Old Ways of Thinking (New York, 1919), 
pp. 45-50: “The pragmatic method is primarily a 
method of settling metaphysical disputes that other- 
wise might be interminable. ... . There is absolute- 
ly nothing new in the pragmatic method. Socrates 
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nature of the dispute, to which they add- 
ed further variations in nomenclature 
without achieving the hoped-for resolu- 
tion, is seen more clearly when their 
divergent interpretations of the same 
method are compared with that of still 
another moral philosopher who professed 
to use the Socratic method and who con- 
tributed aid to the tradition which 
James found in Mill and Socrates. Cicero 
praised Socrates for pulling philosophy 
down from the heavens, for setting her 
in the cities and homes of men, and for 
compelling her to ask questions about 
life and morals and about good and evil 
things, and the method which he found 
in Socrates to make philosophy practical 
consisted in concealing his own position 
and arguing both for and against all 
schools of philosophy.’ 


was an adept at it. Aristotle used it methodically. 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume made momentous con- 
tributions to truth by its means.” Cf. C. S. Peirce, 
Pragmatism and Pragmaticism (Collected Works, ed. 
C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss [Cambridge, Mass., 
1934], V, 6): ‘Any philosophical doctrine that should 
be completely new could hardly fail to prove com- 
pletely false; but the rivulets at the head of the 
river of pragmatism are easily traced back to almost 
any desired antiquity. Socrates bathed in these 
waters.” The list of the bathers includes Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Kant, and Comte. Cf. 
ibid., VI, 335: “It appears to have been virtually the 
philosophy of Socrates.” 

2 Tusculan Disputations v. 4. 10-11: “Socrates 
on the other hand was the first to call philosophy 
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The good fortune which has preserved 
the Platonic writings, and the massive 
influence of the Platonic tradition, make 
it easy to forget the strange heritage of 
those “Socratic” schools which also 
learned a method of philosophizing from 
Plato’s master—the logic-chopping of 
the Megareans and Elean-Eretreans, 
the dialectic of the Cynics who prepared 
the way for Stoicism, and the hedonistic 
utilitarianism of the Cyrenaics; but in 
the history of the discussions of the 
philosophers and of the practical men 
of western Europe the idealism which 
was derived from Plato’s dialogues is 
usually cut down to the pattern of those 
more easily imitable models. Mill sought 
to show the importance of principles in 
conduct and—recognizing that the first 
principles of a science are the last results 
of metaphysical analysis practiced on 
the elementary notions of the science 
to determine what sort of proof is ap- 
plicable to the principle of utility; James 
reversed Mill’s process, while remaining 
faithful to his method, applying the 
principle of utility to speculative ques- 
tions instead of seeking the speculative 
foundations of the principle of utility, 
and to that end he transformed the prob- 
lems and principles of metaphysics by 
pragmatic consideration of possible con- 
sequences; Cicero reduced all problems 
to practical problems, disdaining those 
which were purely theoretical, and yet 
down from the skies and to place her in the cities and 
even to have introduced her into the homes of men, 
and he first compelled her to inquire concerning life 
and morals and concerning good and evil things; 
and his many-sided method of disputation and the 
variety of his subjects and the greatness of his geni- 
ius, consecrated in the memorable writings of Plato, 
have given rise to many schools of dissentient phi- 
losophers, of which I have followed in preference to 
all others that one which I think Socrates employed, 
concealing my own opinion, raising others from er- 
ror, and seeking in every disputation that which is 


probable.” Cf. ibid. i. 4. 8; ii. 3. 8-9; and De natura 
deorum i. 4. 11-12. 


found arguments to support or oppose 
the contentions of all schools of philoso- 
phy, and his ultimate appeal was there- 
fore neither to knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of morality nor to the utility of the 
distinctions of philosophy but to the 
commonplaces from which the orator 
learns to argue for the probability and 
improbability of any proposition and 
for the advisability and inadvisability of 
any course of action. 

The efforts of philosophers to base the 
practical on philosophy or to reduce 
philosophy to the practical, and the 
marshaling of their agreements in the 
use of a practical method to simplify and 
resolve problems the history of which 
has been replete with countersenses, 
sophistical refutations, and sublime in- 
consequentialities, might be a subject 
for amused indulgence if practical prob- 
lems and the discussion of political con- 
flicts did not conform to a like pattern. 
Whatever the success of philosophers in 
analyzing the problems they have classed 
as practical, they have reproduced the 
conditions of practical oppositions in 
their own discussions and to that ex- 
tent at least have illustrated the philo- 
sophic difficulties to be found in the res- 
olution of political conflicts even when 
philosophic analysis of them is thought 
impertinent. The numerous articles, re- 
ports, and books devoted to planning for 
the peace, which are appearing in these 
years of war, are involved in a problem 
which has such philosophic implications, 
not so much in the issues of intellectual 
analysis encountered in them as in their 
curious irrelevance one to another, which 
makes consideration of them less a ques- 
tion of resolving a practical problem 
than one of judging a rhetorical debate. 
Projects for action which are advanced 
as serious efforts to establish practical 
control after a long period of confusion, 
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irrationality , or irresponsibility —various- 
ly measured by decades or centuries, de- 
pendent on the theory which underlies 
the practical control—are dismissed off- 
hand as visionary, unscientific, or im- 
moral. The difficulty in planning and 
resolving conflicts lies, not in the multi- 
plicity of elements to be considered or 
in the incompatibility of objectives to 
be realized, but in the initial establish- 
ment of the elements as those proper to 
the problem and in the translation of 
objectives acknowledged verbally into 
ends practicable in a course of action. 
The world will be saved, we are told, if 
we recognize our moral responsibilities 
and educate mankind, at home and 
abroad, to an awareness of high ends and 
an ability to act in terms of them; or the 
problem is one which requires attention 
to particular questions—financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, eth- 
nological, social; or the institution of an 
effective body of international law or a 
world state, backed by adequate force, 
will provide the means for the future res- 
olution of specific problems as_ they 
arise; or what is needed is action, not 
more talk and theory, to readjust the 
easily recognized inequities which are 
all about us and which are the sources 
of all our present problems and dangers. 
The disappointment which the pro- 
tagonist feels when any of these solutions 
is not forthwith accepted is readily ex- 
plained by the fact that his project con- 
tains the answers ready-made to the 
objections which are ready-made in the 
opposed approaches. If men were edu- 
cated to a proper appreciation and ex- 
ecution of their moral responsibilities, 
material aims and external goods would 
be subordinated to loftier values; and 
the resolution of problems of conflict, 
the institution of political forms, and 
the readjustment of inequalities would 
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follow intelligently in due course. If, on 
the other hand, the problems of mere 
subsistence were solved and opportuni- 
ties were supplied for sufficiency and 
advance of life, there would be time for 
the consideration of ideals and values 
which are difficult subjects for calm 
meditation to underprivileged workers, 
disenfranchised minorities, displaced ref- 
ugees, and imprisoned dissidents; and 
the information and decisions concern- 
ing those problems would provide the 
materials for framing legal regulations 
and the will for avoiding revolutions. Or, 
again, if an acceptable constitution were 
instituted which resolved the problems 
of sovereignty and disposed of adequate 
provisions for enforcing decisions, a 
machinery would be available for the 
clarification of ends, the adjudication 
of conflicts, and the rectification of in- 
justices. Or, finally, if the disenfranchised 
or the expropriated or the meek of the 
world seized their rights, all problems 
would be solved by revolution, for when 
the people have righted their wrongs, 
a new constitution is set up in their new 
status, according to which they can then 
live their ideals. 

It would perhaps be facetious, since 
we are assured that theory has fallen 
into low esteem, to call this problem in 
which we are all engaged metaphysical, 
yet the resolution of conflicts is primari- 
ly a problem of principles in the original 
and continuing sense of a beginning, 
since the facts which set the problem are 
affected by the choice of principles and 
since, in the lines of action advocated for 
the solution of the problem, principles 
are ends which are to be achieved by 
alteration of the initial circumstances. 
The philosophers of the practical, how- 
ever far their tender-minded yearning 
for a tough-minded view of proble:us 
may have fallen short of actions or at- 
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titudes that make a practical difference, 
have brought out, in their insistence on 
the importance of principles, the fluctuat- 
ing character of the problem which is 
embodied in the conditions of practical 
and political conflict. Mill argues that 
the first principles of a science might be 
ignored without necessary damage to 
the science; but in a practical art all 
action is for the sake of some end, and 
the rules of action take their whole char- 
acter and color from the end to which 
they are subservient; and James finds 
philosophies in the attitudes or even the 
temperaments of different men which 
determine the perspective in each of 
their several worlds.* The fluctuations 
of doctrine which leave James on the 
opposite side from Mill are part of that 
same stream along which they aligned 
the strangely assorted group of those 
who were adept in the practical method 
of Socrates, for Mill’s use of the method 
depends on separatirig practice from 
theory, while James uses it to reform 
theory by the rule of practice. The two 
radically different conceptions of the 
relation of theory to practice which 
emerge in the philosophic scrutiny of 
principles to complicate statements of 
differences about the practical and be- 
tray efforts to arrive at agreement into 
oppositions are crucial also in determin- 
ing the initiation and resolution of the 
practical inquiries and conflicts. Theory 
3 Mill, op. cit., pp. 301-2. James quotes with en- 
thusiastic approval the striking words of Chesterton 
(op. cit., p. 3): “There are some people—and I am 
one of them—who think that the most practical and 
important thing about a man is still his view of the 
universe. We think that for a landlady considering 
a lodger it is important to know his income, but 
still more important to know his philosophy. We 
think that for a general about to fight an enemy it is 
important to know the enemy’s numbers, but still 
more important to know the enemy’s philosophy. 
We think that the question is not whether the theory 


of the cosmos affects matters, but whether in the 
long run anything else affects them.” 


is sometimes related to practice as ab. 
stract is related to concrete or pure to 
applied; and in this sense all science or a 
given science may be susceptible both of 
theoretic development and of practical 
application. Plato followed this tendency 
to argue that all science is one and that 
the intellectual and practical are its two 
forms;* during the Middle Ages it was 
generalized into the distinction between 
a method developed theoretically (do. 
cens) or applied specifically (utens); and 
in the modern period it has been par- 
ticularized to distinctions between pure 
and applied, abstract and concrete, ver- 
bal and real, ideas and facts.’ Theory and 
practice are thus conceived—from con- 
siderations of the nature of things, the 
operations of sense and reason, and the 
peculiarities of method or symbols— 
in a perpendicular relation; and even in 
the more recent formulations of the re- 
lation preference can go to either ex- 
treme, as it went to the abstract in the 
positivistic philosophy of Comte and to 
the empirical particular in the pragmatic 
philosophy of James.® Theory is at other 

4 Statesman 258E. 

5Cf. A. Comte, Cours de philosophie positive 
(Paris, 1869), I, 50-55, esp. 53: “Il est donc évident 
qu’aprés avoir concu, d’une maniére générale, 
l’étude de la nature comme servant de base rationel- 
le 4 l’action sur la nature, l’esprit humain doit pro- 
céder aux recherches théoriques, en faisant com- 
plétement abstraction de toute considération prati- 
que; car nos moyens pour découvrir la vérité sont 
tellement faibles, que, si nous ne les concentrions 
pas exclusivement vers ce but, et si, en cherchant la 
vérité, nous nous imposions en méme temps la con- 
dition étrangére d’y trouver une utilité pratique 
immédiate, il nous serait presque toujours impos- 
sible d’y parvenir.” Cf. also his Systéme de politique 
positive (Paris, 1854), IV, 186: ‘“Dés lors, la 
hiérarchie positive devient le résumé de |’ensemble 
des théories réelles et la base de toutes les concep- 


tions pratiques, en faisant coincider le classement 
des arts avec celui des sciences.” 


6 Comte divides theoretic science into abstract 
and concrete, the former being the rational founda- 
tion of the latter as theoretic science is the founda- 
tion of practical (cf. Cours de philosophie positive, 
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times related to practice as knowledge 
is to conduct; and in this sense a theo- 
retic science is not practical in its ap- 
plications, nor is a practical science 
theoretic in its general formulations. 
Aristotle followed this tendency when 
he divided knowledge into theoretic and 
practical, depending on whether its end 
was knowledge or action;’? in Kant the 
distinction of natural philosophy from 
moral philosophy—based on their re- 
spective subject matters, the laws of 
nature and of freedom—reflects this 
distinction of theory and practice, while 
the distinction of both into rational and 
empirical parts reflects the Platonic 
treatment of sciences and arts as theory 
and practice ;* and Mill’s differentiation 
of the principles of conduct as ends of 
action from the principles of a science as 
elementary notions involves the isola- 
tion of the principle of utility from theo- 
retical principles, while his worries about 
the nature of the social sciences origi- 





I, 56-59). For James the world of sensible facts and 
the world of abstract ideas are both real and they 
interact, but our life is in the former; he expresses 
this conviction in a variant of Peirce’s water meta- 
phor (cf. op. cit., p. 128): “We are like fishes swim- 
ming in the sea of sense, bounded above by the 
superior element, but unable to breathe it pure or 
penetrate it. We get our oxygen from it, however, 
we touch it incessantly, now in this part, now in 
that, and every time we touch it, we turn back into 
the water with our course re-determined and re- 
energized. The abstract ideas of which the air con- 
sists are indispensable for life, but irrespirable by 
themselves, as it were, and only active in their re- 
directing function.’ Cf. also pp. 262-65; and p. 51: 
“A pragmatist turns his back resolutely and once 
for all upon a lot of inveterate habits dear to pro- 
fessional philosophers. He turns away from ab- 
straction and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, 
from bad a priori reasons, from fixed principles, 
closed systems, and pretended absolutes and origins. 
He turns towards concreteness and adequacy, to- 
wards facts, towards action and towards power.” 


7 Metaphysics ii. 1. 993%20-23. 


8 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Morals, trans. T. K. Abbott (London, 1929), pp. 
I-2, 
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nate in the distinction of abstract and 
concrete, and the proper method of the 
social sciences turns out to be neither 
the chemical or experimental method 
nor the geometric or abstract method, 
but the physical or concrete deductive 
method.’ Theory and practice are con- 
ceived—from considerations of end, or 
subject matter, or operations of will and 
understanding—in a horizontal or co- 
ordinate relation; and, indeed, the 
balance is in most analyses so perfect 
that the development of theories is 
treated, apart from their credibility or 
contents, among human actions and 
habits, while the practical sciences are 
themselves the proper subject of specula- 
tion in the theoretic sciences in respect 
to their structure and grounds as sci- 
ences, not in respect to their actual con- 
tributions to the ends and origins of ac- 
tion. 

These two senses of “practical” are 
so closely intermixed in modern dis- 
cussions that it is not always easy to 
tell which sense is involved in a simple 
statement of the division of the sciences 
into theoretic and practical. Yet the 
difference in senses is not negligible, 
since choice between them determines 
not only the method to be applied to the 
analysis of human affairs and to the 
resolution of moral or political issues but 
the subject matter which is relevant to 
inquiry and decision. When Plato divides 
all science into practical and intellectual, 
he illustrates the implications of that 
division by proving that the statesman, 
king, master, and householder are all 
one and that there are not as many arts 
as names; and elsewhere in the dialogues 
he analogizes the state not only to other 
forms of human association but to the 

9 Op. cit., p. 301; and A System of Logic, Ratiocina- 
tive and Inductive (New York, 1893), Book VI, chaps. 
vi-ix, pp. 606-30. 
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human soul and to the universe itself; 
Aristotle begins his Politics by protest- 
ing against Plato’s assumption that the 
qualifications of a statesman, king, 
householder, and master are the same 
and that they differ, not in kind, but in 
the number of their subjects. Locke sets 
forth his opposition to the principles of 
Filmer in the opening chapter of his 
Second Treatise on Civil Government by 
distinguishing political power conceived 
as the power of a magistrate over a sub- 
ject from the power of a father over his 
children, a master over his servant, a 
husband over his wife, and a lord over 
his slaves. Spinoza makes the transition 
from problems of religion to problems of 
politics in chapter xvi of the Tractatus 
theologico-politicus by differentiating the 
obligation of a slave to his master and 
that of a son to his father from the obli- 
gation of a subject to his sovereign. 
Dewey devotes the whole of his The 
Public and Its Problems to differentiating 
the kinds of association and community 
and to distinguishing public from private 
in an effort to discover the public and 
set up a method for the solution of its 
problems. Philosophers have tended at 
least in morals to balance and refute the 
doctrines of other philosophers and to 
take into account the mores and con- 
victions of mankind in general, usually 
in a manner not unlike that in which the 
politician treats the position of his op- 
ponents and the expectations of his 
constituency, whereas in other philo- 
sophic inquiries such considerations may 
be relevant to the data but not part of it. 
Moreover, even when they have been 
convinced that the moral sciences do 
not differ in method from the theoretic 
or the natural sciences or when they 
have depended strongly on analogies in 
the subject matters of the sciences, 
philosophers have cautioned against the 


too facile assimilation of moral problems 
to the techniques that have been satis. 
factory in assembling and studying other 
kinds of facts. Plato could meditate the 
construction of an education which 
would provide rulers with a dialectical 
method suited to the solution of political 
as well as scientific problems, and yet 
recognize that statesmen operate ac- 
cording to right opinion rather than 
reason and educate their sons in the arts 
and sciences but neglect to communicate 
to them virtue and skill in governing.” 
To Aristotle’s mind the difference is in 
the principles, the arguments, and the 
precision possible and appropriate to 
actions as distinguished from natural 
phenomena; and his manner of differ- 
entiating practical and theoretic may be 
reduced to his conviction that arguments 
about matters concerned with feelings 
and actions are less reliable than argu- 
ments concerning facts." Hume, on the 
contrary, seeking the origin of our knowl- 
edge and our actions in the operations of 
the mind, finds reason to doubt the ob- 
jective necessity or power of physical 
causes but has no difficulty in establish- 
ing the sentiment of sympathy beside 
that of self-love as the principle of 
moral judgment; and he therefore sepa- 
rates moral from physical considerations 
because the presumption in arguments 
concerning the origin of our passions and 
of the internal operations of the human 
mind, contrary to the presumption in 
hypotheses concerning nature, is that 
the simplest and most obvious cause is 
probably the true one.” Mill, again, 


10 Republic vii. §538D-540E; Meno 93A-99C. 


t Nicomachean Ethics X. 1. 1172%34-1172"7; cf. 
also i. 3. 109411-27; ii. 2. 110326-31; iii. 3.1112°11- 
1113*2. 

12.4 Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby- 
Bigge (Oxford, 1896), Part III, chap. xiv, pp. 158- 
59 and 166. Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
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attaches more importance to principles 
in conduct than in science, since the ends 
determine the character of rules for ac- 
tion; but he gives no credence to theories 
of natural faculties, senses, or instincts, 
arguing that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the origin of a moral senti- 
ment and its binding force, and he 
therefore finds the evidence of the prin- 
ciple of utility in practiced self-con- 
sciousness and self-observation." 

These two senses of “practical”—as 


Morals,ed.L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1902), Appen. 
II, p. 299: “The case is not the same in this species 
of philosophy as in physics. Many an hypothesis in 
nature, contrary to first appearances, has _ been 
found, on more accurate scrutiny, solid and satis- 
factory. Instances of this kind are so frequent that 
a judicious, as well as witty, philosopher has ven- 
tured to affirm, if there be more than one way in 
which any phenomenon may be produced, that there 
is general presumption for its arising from the 
causes which are the least obvious and familiar. But 
the presumption always lies on the other side, in all 
enquiries concerning the origin of our passions, and 
of the internal operations of the human mind. The 
simplest and most obvious cause which can there be 
assigned for any phenomenon, is probably the true 
one.” Cf. also “Of the Standard of Taste,” Essays 
Moral, Political, and Literary, ed. T. H. Green and 
T. H. Grose (London, 1912), Essay xiii, I, 266: “As 
this variety of taste is obvious to the most careless 
enquirer; so will it be found, on examination, to be 
still greater in reality than in appearance. The senti- 
ments of men often differ with regard to beauty and 
deformity of all kinds, even while their general dis- 
course is the same. There are certain terms in every 
language, which import blame, and others praise; 
and all men, who use the same tongue, must agree in 
their application of them. Every voice is united in 
applauding elegance, propriety, simplicity, spirit in 
writing; and in blaming fustian, affectation, coldness, 
and a false brilliancy: But when critics come to par- 
ticulars, this seeming unanimity vanishes; and it 
is found, that they had affixed a very different mean- 
ing to their expressions. In all matters of opinion 
and science, the case is opposite: The difference 
among men is there oftener found to lie in generals 
than in particulars; and be less in reality than in 
appearance. An explanation of the terms commonly 
ends the controversy; and the disputants are sur- 
prized to find, that they had been quarreling, while 
at bottom they agreed in their judgment.” 


'3 Utilitarianism, chap. i, pp. 301-3, and chaps. 
iv-V, PP. 354-59. 
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knowledge applied to concrete particu- 
lars and as knowledge relevant to moral 
or political actions—are reflected in the 
actual discussion of practical issues; but 
the reflection is distant and distorted, 
for even the explicit citation of the state- 
ments of philosophers in the context of 
philosophic discussion or practical ap- 
plication is seldom in their original sense. 
The treatment of the practical as rele- 
vant to sensible particulars or to human 
action therefore suffers a transformation 
by a third sense of the practical used to 
determine what data can be admitted as 
facts and what actions can be admitted 
as humanly permissible. Philosophers 
may argue that the relation of principles 
of value to facts of behavior is different 
from that of principles of science to facts 
of existence in order to clarify the prob- 
lem of determining the methods by 
which to test and apply the principles of 
action; but the same distinction may be 
made the excuse in practical application 
for defending as the ideal to be sought 
any action which has been performed, 
since it alone, as distinguished from 
visionary ideals, is attainable and prac- 
tical, or for presenting any aspiration 
which has been entertained by even a 
small faction of the human race as alone 
worthy of aspiration and as grounded in 
basic, though hitherto unacknowledged, 
fact. Cicero put his confidence in the 
historical development of Rome and the 
combined geniuses who had contributed 
to its present situation, and he therefore 
modified the method of Socrates by de- 
riving his political principles and con- 
clusions from‘ the experiences of men 
rather than from an imaginary city." As 


™4 Cf. De re pub. ii. 1. 2-3, where Scipio bases his 
method on Cato’s contention that the Roman con- 
stitution was superior to those of other states, since 
it was based on the genius, not of one man but of 
many, for no man is adequate to the problems of an 
age, nor are the combined abilities of men of any 
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is usually the case when the practical is 
sought in experience, the method is pre- 
sented as combining the advantages of 
previous methods—particularly those of 
Plato and Aristotle’—while avoiding, 
since it is based on what has actually 
happened, the senseless digressions and 
unreal or impractical problems in which 
other methods become involved. Scipio 
says, in the De re publica, contrasting his 
method to that of Plato: 

I, however, shall endeavor, if I am able in 
any degree to succeed, by means of those same 
principles which Plato perceived, employed 
however not on the shade and image of a state, 
but on a highly developed commonwealth, to 
seem to attain as by a divining-rod the cause of 
every public good and evil.'* 


The extent and nature of the practical 
are determined by political wisdom, 
which, so conceived, is based on under- 
standing the paths and curves through 
which commonwealths pass for the pur- 
pose of knowing what direction affairs 
are inclined to and what measures should 
be taken to hold back or to meet the 
change.’? Even speculation concerning 
the pure sciences should, as Cicero recog- 
nized, fall under the determination of 
the practical and should be discouraged 
except in so far as it has some recogniza- 


age ever adequate for the problems of the future. 
Therein Scipio finds the superiority of his historical- 
ly based approach over the method of Socrates, who 
found it necessary to invent an ideal state. 


1S Tbid. 11. 21-22. Laelius describes Scipio’s 
method as a new one combining Plato’s method of 
constructing an ideal state, which is, however, un- 
suited to men’s actual lives and habits, and Aris- 
totle’s method of discussing different types of states 
and their basic principles, without however deciding 
on any definite example or model. Scipio’s method 
describes the evolution of an actual state in which ex- 
perience has tested the practicability of what was to 
be done. That evolution led to the combination of 
forms of government—monarchic, aristocratic, and 
democratic—which had been tried separately and 
without balance in other states (cf. ibid. 23. 41-43). 


16 Ibid. 30. 52. 17 Ibid. 25. 45. 


ble bearing on the affairs of men, for the 
wisdom of Socrates, once again, con- 
sisted in refusing to take any interest in 
natural phenomena and in maintaining 
that the problems involved in them are 
either too difficult for the human under- 
standing to fathom or else of no impor- 
tance to human life."® The basic educa- 
tion in the practical so conceived is train- 
ing in rhetoric; and the practical, far 
from being in need of foundations jn 
theoretic principles or theoretic dis- 
tinctions, is itself the source, as Quin- 
tilian recognized, of criteria for the judg- 
ment of the sciences and the arts. 

The rhetorical transformation of the 
practical, however, may also lead to em- 
phasis, not on man’s historical past or 
his practical controls, but on the ideal 
which lies beyond utilities and which 
alone determines utilities. Cicero had 
distinguished with the Stoics between 
use and the enjoyment of final ends, and 
his treatment of morals is based on recog- 
nition of man’s peculiar place between 
beasts and God; it required only the 
addition of a transcendental source of 
ideals and knowledge to transform 
Cicero’s treatise On Duties into St. 
Ambrose’s handbook On the Duties of 
Ministers, and the historical method by 
which Cicero learned political wisdom 
from the growth of Rome to greatness 
was useful to St. Augustine in dissociating 
the fall of Rome from the spread of 
Christian beliefs and doctrines. History 
can be used to discover a reality behind 
history, and contemplation of the nature 
of man may suggest that triple ascent of 
human attention from nature, to man’s 
soul, to God, familiar to later Western 
mysticism, which St. Bernard learned 
from Augustine. Rhetoric then becomes 
the instrument, as St. Augustine found 
it to be in his On Christian Doctrine, for 

18 Thid. i. 10. 15. 
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the interpretation and promulgation of 
the doctrine of Scripture, and the rule 
of Scipio may be applied with a differ- 
ence in the spiritual pragmatism which 
results, for it is a waste of time for man 
to cultivate arts and sciences which have 
no bearing on his salvation and nothing 
is useful except what serves the end of 
salvation. Wisdom still consists in action 
as well as contemplation, but the action 
is oriented to an end beyond human con- 
trol or temporal test, and the knowledge 
is limited to what is pertinent to deci- 
sions about means to that end. In an 
early dialogue of Augustine’s in which the 
interlocutors are Ratio and Augustinus, 
Reason asks Augustine what he desires 
to know; the reply is, “I desire to know 
God and the soul,’”’ and when Reason 
asks, “Nothing more?” Augustine an- 
swers, “Nothing whatsoever.’"® The 


transformation of political doctrine is 
simple and direct; and, in the City of God, 


Augustine considers in detail Cicero’s 
treatment of the commonwealth, arguing 
that Cicero’s definition of a people is at 
fault, since it makes the association of a 
people in a republic depend on justice— 
by which standard Rome would be ex- 
cluded, whereas Augustine contends 
that it was a republic of sorts—and sub- 
stituting in its place the definition of a 
people as an assemblage of reasonable 
beings, and not of beasts, bound together 
by a common agreement as to the ob- 
jects of its love; the difference between 
the city of God and the terrestrial city 
is to be found in the difference between 
an eternal and a temporal end.”” The 
chief errors and heresies stigmatized in 
the history of Christianity are deter- 
mined by these practical considerations, 
"9 Soliliquorum libri duo i. 2. 7; Patrologia Latina 
(henceforth cited as “PL’”’), XXXII, 872. 


20 De civitate Dei ii. 21 and xix. 21, 24; PL, XLI, 
66-69 and 648-50, 655-56. 
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for they consist either in the cultivation 
of other ends than the true one or in the 
use of human reason to scrutinize ends 
beyond the power of rational analysis.” 

The discussion of the philosophic 
issues of the practical is usually in terms 
of the first two senses—the practical as 
knowledge applied to particulars and 
the practical as knowledge relevant to 
moral or political action—but the issues 
are usually resolved in the third sense of 
the practical as knowledge limited to the 
sources of man’s actions and the ends of 
his desires. The discussion tends, there- 
fore, to be anti-intellectual in a two- 
fold manner which effectively separates 
virtues and motives from ideals and 
ends, since the principles of action are 
sought in actual intentions and controls 
without reason for supposing them use- 
ful other than the fact that the controls 
work, or in desires and ends without 
reasons for their desirability other than 
exhortations that they be recognized to 
realize the nature and destiny of man. 
Even in Greece the opposition between 
Plato and Aristotle was unimportant 
compared with the opposition of rhetoric 
to philosophy; and the victory of the 
rhetoricians is more easily marked in 
history than possible influences of the 
philosophers, for the rhetorical criteria 
of practical success are satisfied by the 
deaths and exiles which philosophers, and 
even rhetoricians, suffered at the hands 
of practical men.” Plato attacked the 
Sophists for their perversion of moral 
ideals, while Aristotle cited them pri- 
marily for their logical errors, and the 
legend is that he opened a school in op- 


21 Cf. Aquinas’ analysis of the necessity and utili- 
ty of faith as a supplement to reason, Contra Gentiles 
i. 4 and 5. 

22 Cf. R. McKeon, “The Problems of Education 
in a Democracy,” The Bertrand Russell Case, ed. J. 
Dewey and H. M. Kallen (New York, 1941), pp. 
91-130, and esp. 106 and 110-11. 
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position to Isocrates to demonstrate the 
existence of an art of speaking and the 
importance of arguments in it.?? It is 
easy to forget, however, since the records 
of those philosophic criticisms have been 
preserved and have been much quoted 
in the history of Western culture, that 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were, in 
the eyes of satirists, rhetoricians, and a 
numerous public influenced by them, 
also sophists who should be opposed by 
considerations of the practical and even 
by philosophy. Isocrates argues that it 
is improper to apply the term “‘philos- 
ophy”’ to theoretic training, whether in 
natural science or in morals, which is of 
no help to us in the present either in our 
speech or in our actions; such training is 
to be justified, like grammar, as a kind 
of mental gymnastic and preparation for 
the true philosophy.*4 Success in action, 


23 Quintilian, Institutio oratoria iii. 1. 13; Cicero, 
De oratore iii. 35. 


24 Antidosis 266. The manner of criticism varies 
with each philosopher. Socrates was praised for bring- 
ing philosophy down from the skies of theory, and 
he was put to death for corrupting the young. Aris- 
totle was esteemed in the Middle Ages for providing 
a method of inquiry independent of the method of 
faith and a body of science based upon sense and ex- 
perience, and he was criticized in the Renaissance 
and thereafter for instituting a verbal method un- 
related to scientific inquiry or the processes of 
thought and for amassing fantastic sciences based 
on occult qualities rather than measurable processes. 
Plato was credited with the reform of mathematics 
and the revival of science in the Renaissance, and 
he was condemned for inspiring censorious insensi- 
tivity to art and for substituting an aesthetically 
beguiling religious ideal for practical control in politi- 
cal action. The distortions to which Plato’s doctrine 
is susceptible include ascribing to him failure in the 
practical in the sense of devising means to realize 
the highest ideals and interference with the practical 
in the sense of applying scientific knowledge. For 
two recent instances cf. L. Mumford, The Condition 
of Man (New York, 1944), p. 29: “But what forced 
Plato to this hard choice? The answer should be 
plain: Athens needed men, and the humanities by 
themselves did not produce them. Indeed, for lack 
of political discipline and moral responsibility, the 
teachers of the humanities hindered rather than aid- 
ed the making of men: they were producing facile 


speech, or any other line of work de. 
pends on a man’s nature, his training jn 
the appropriate science, and his experi- 
ence, and, of these three, nature and 
experience are of basic importance.’ [t 
is not in the nature of man to attain toa 
science which will give him positive 
knowledge of what can be done and what 
should be said; and that man is wise. 
according to Isocrates, who, as a second 
resort, is able for the most part to arrive 
at the best course by means of opinions, 
and that man is a philosopher who oc- 
cupies himself with studies from which 
he will most quickly gain that kind of 


rhetoricians, glib orators, clever teachers, con 
noisseurs, not men capable of living robustly on 
every plane of existence. Citizens who would serve 
in the law courts or on the battlefield as readily as 
they would write a poem or pursue an abstract truth, 
men of the stature of Sophocles or Socrates, were 
no longer being created. Plato, the artist, was ready 
to reduce the scope and influence of the arts in order 
to save the civilization that had created them 
Nothing bears better evidence of the crisis he faced 
or the terrible sincerity he brought to its under 
standing.” And H. J. Laski, Faith, Reason and 
Civilization: An Essay in Historical Analysis (Lon- 
don, 1944), p. vi: “It is to him [sc. Mr. J. M. Rob- 
ertson| that I owe the full realization of what was 
implied in the idea of the ancient world of religion 
as a restraint on the multitude which then takes 
prisoner the men who had hoped that this restraint 
did not bind them. And it was in talk with Robert 
son that I learned how this attitude to religion 
turned men’s minds from the dream of conquering 
nature to the way in which in social organisation 
the many can keep their hold over the few. It was 
the resemblance between the Ionian attitude to 
science and that of the Soviet Union which first 
suggested to me that the latter had found a new way 
of life faith in which might well play the part super- 
natural creeds had played elsewhere; and it was the 
realisation that Plato deserved the vigorous con 
demnation of Bacon which made me guard against 
the price of succumbing to the dangerous attraction 
of his infinite charm. Perhaps I may add—for this 
is at least a matter of historical interest—that when 
I once drew the attention of Mr. Justice Holmes to 
the passages in Bacon, he told me that when he was 
an undergraduate in Harvard College, Emerson had 
found him in his rooms reading the Republic and had 
drawn the reader’s attention with great vigour to 
the criticisms in Bacon.” 


2s Antidosis 187. 
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insight. No art can implant virtue and 
justice, but men can and do become bet- 
ter when they have the ambition to speak 
well, the desire to be able to persuade 
their hearers, and the purpose to seize 
their advantage.” In this sense of “‘prac- 
tical’ Aristotle’s distinction of theory 
and practice by means of their ends— 
knowledge and action—is held to be in- 
valid, and Plato’s distinction of knowl- 
edge and opinion is inverted, since 
knowledge is impossible and the man of 
opinion based on experience is the wise 
man. It is this sense of the practical that 
Cicero invokes, and by means of it he is 
able to reduce Plato and Aristotle to 
agreement; and the Western world since 
Cicero, sharing the Roman’s love for 
Greek antiquity, has read Plato and 
Aristotle and has approved and dis- 
approved of them more frequently by 
the standard of man’s nature and ex- 
perience than by more complex theo- 
retical or practical standards. 

All practical problems can be dis- 
cussed in terms of the practical conceived 
as the advantageous, the useful, the 
profitable; for the advantageous need 
not be limited to individual or selfish 
advantage and the useful may be ex- 
panded to include the common good, 
and self-love may be found to be con- 
sistent with, or a source of, sympathy and 
humanity. All antinomies and distinc- 
tions can then be collapsed, for art and 
science, practice and theory, utility and 
the good are all realized in life and ex- 
perience, and such reductions are of 
great practical service when unapplied 
theoretic distinctions are numerous and 
when ideals are uninfluential on actual 
courses of conduct. But the method 
which is successful in reducing such dis- 
tinctions is not useful for the resolution 
of political conflicts, in which the terms 

26 Ibid. 271-75. 
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of the opposing formulations have no 
relation to one another. Moreover, the 
unreal separation of action and ideal 
which this conception of the practical 
was designed to cure is itself a result of 
that reduction of distinctions. The habits 
and wishes of man are seen to be direct- 
ed, in any consideration of his actions, to 
objectives and goods; and man’s good 
is bound in any dialectical analysis of it 
to his desires and knowledge. It was the 
political pragmatism of Cicero that sub- 
ordinated theory to practice and, by 
concentrating on man’s words and deeds, 
made it difficult to treat his ends except 
as indicated by what men actually praise 
and honor; and it was the spiritual 
pragmatism of Augustine that separated 
the knowledge and love of the good from 
man’s worldly life and occupations. The 
distinctions have collapsed about more 
than one of the original concepts, how- 
ever, and the practical problem is further 
complicated by an initial problem of 
communication among the various pro- 
tagonists of reduction. 

The basic distinction is still between 
motives and ends: the practical problem 
is to be solved by a renewed concern 
with ideas or with facts, with ideals or 
with actions. On the one supposition, 
what is needed is a spiritual revolution 
which will lead to the reorganization of 
our knowledge and education and a re- 
orientation of our action, or what is 
needed is a reformulation of our knowl- 
edge, usually on the basis or on the analo- 
gy of a science, which will, in turn, 
foster a new attachment to ideals and so 
determine action. On the other supposi- 
tion, the question is entirely one of 
what men want and what men say; and 
therefore, if basic needs were satisfied by 
technological means or if ambiguities and 
neuroses were cured by semantic devices, 
men would be happy and mutually in- 
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telligible. The conflicts of the discussion 
have themselves become a problem 
precedent to the issues created in dis- 
cussion, and that problem can be stated 
clearly only by separating theory from 
practice, for the purposes of analysis at 
least, either by distinguishing between 
theoretical knowledge and its practical 
application to experience or by dis- 
tinguishing between theoretical knowl- 
edge of things and operations and prac- 
tical knowledge of institutions and ac- 
tions. The distinction of theoretical and 
practical as knowledge and application 
would have the advantage of distinguish- 
ing statements of fact or truth which are 
established by a dialectical method from 
statements of opinion or mere assem- 
blages of words which are concocted by 
a rhetorical or sophistical method; but it 
would have the disadvantage that it re- 
sembles too closely the method it is 
meant to correct, and it is suspected or 
assimilated more frequently than it is 
accepted. The distinction of theoretical 
and practical in terms of the purposes 
they serve, on the other hand, has the 
advantage of differentiating literally 
between scientific statements concerning 
the nature of things, dialectical and 
rhetorical statements concerning what 
men think, and sophistical statements 
based on accidents or tricks of words; but 
it has the disadvantage of running coun- 
ter to the current fashion of organic 
analogies and relational logics. Such a 
literal statement of the elements of the 
problem is justified, however, by the 
fact that much of the confusion of mod- 
ern discussion of the practical has arisen 
from partially successful attempts to 
collapse theory to practice and to reduce 
theoretical distinctions in experience. 
Once the distinctions are made and the 
problem is clarified, the practical solu- 
tion may proceed by any of the devices 


of the practical philosophers: prag- 
matists enamored of the practical as 
that which works may again reduce the 
distinctions happily to experience, for 
the success of the method of reduction 
depends on the existence, however de. 
plored, of distinctions to be reduced; the 
dialectician may find science and action 
equaily in wisdom or, wearying of dialec. 
tic, may find the analogies of the dis. 
tinctions in the terminology of his pre- 
ferred science or metaphor; or it might 
even be recognized to be feasible and 
important to develop a practical philos- 
ophy in which problems remain distinct 
in their treatment and in which criteria 
of action avoid assimilation to the stand- 
ards of theory and reduction to the con- 
ditions of communication. 

The conditions of present discussions 
and conflicts are proper parts of the politi- 
cal problem, since there are no objective 
facts or compelling truths in the lives 
and actions of men, except those which 
are recognized and in so far as they are 
recognized, nor are there motives, how- 
ever reasonable, or ends, however praise- 
worthy, other than those known and 
debated, followed, or rejected. Opinion, 
experience, technical knowledge, or sci- 
ence may be equally efficacious in sup- 
plying grounds to justify an objective 
actually desired; and choice may be made 
with equal conviction on the basis of 
emotional preference, deliberative selec- 
tion of means to an already determined 
end, or prudential consideration of ob- 
jectives relative to the actual situation. 
The senses in which the practical has 
been conceived have determined the 
modes and methods of analysis which 
are in conflict; and where the relations of 
positions to one another in the conflict 
are unclear, the difficulty can often be 
traced to consequences of the ambiguity 
in the concept “practical,” which permits 
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the details of the problem to be assimi- 
lated or reduced to different poles of 
analysis. The practical may be conceived 
in terms of ends or actions; ends, in 
turn, may be conceived in terms of at- 
tachment to ideals which may guide ac- 
tion or in terms of study of actual situa- 
tions to determine the ideals potential 
and practicable to them, while actions 
may in like manner be conceived in 
terms of the means of discussion and 
communication by which agreement is 
achieved, or in terms of the actual cam- 
paign of action by which objectives are 
realized. In the process of discussion any 
one of these four modes of analysis may 
assimilate the other three to it as de- 
pendent consequences, or, properly de- 
fined, the four may operate consistently 
and harmoniously in the solution of com- 
mon problems; for they may be gen- 
eralized to related conceptions of the 
good or they may be particularized to 
rival programs for action. The good is 
often envisaged, first, in an absolute 
sense, as it might be realized if men were 
as virtuous and intelligent usually and 
for the most part as they are occasional- 
ly and in isolated instances; and the 
problem in this wopian or ideal mode of 
analysis is to find the means to make 
the circumstances which produce such 
men the general condition of mankind. 
The good is also envisaged, second, in a 
particular sense, relative to men with 
particular endowments, trainings, and 
preferences, in particular circumstances 
and concerned with particular difficul- 
ties; and the problem in this circum- 
stantial or material mode of analysis is 
to determine the facts preliminary to 
considering what resolutions of problems 
are desirable and practicable. The good 
is envisaged, third, in a general sense, un- 
specified alike by “nature” or “cir- 
cumstances” but determinable by in- 


dividual decision and effort and safe- 
guarded by institutions and conventions; 
and the problem in this consttiutional or 
formal mode of analysis is to plan in- 
stitutions susceptible of gradual modi- 
fication in interpretation and provision 
under the influence of circumstances, 
while continuing unchanged in their 
purpose to provide the means of solving 
problems and reaching agreements, con- 
sistent with the individual choice and 
pursuit of ideals and effective under 
greatly divergent conditions. The good 
is envisaged, finally, in an operational 
sense, as dependent on such reorganiza- 
tions of the relations of groups and 
peoples as would reflect more nearly the 
demands of justice and the recognition of 
economic, social, and morai needs and 
forces; and the problem in this revolu- 
tionary or progressive mode of analysis 
is to initiate actions which will realize 
in political or social forms the exercise of 
rights or the satisfaction of needs al- 
ready actual but inhibited by existing 
institutions and circumstances. 

All four modes of analysis are present 
in some form in any complete political 
philosophy, but the manner of their em- 
ployment will vary with the basic prin- 
ciples and method of the philosophy; 
and the simplification of philosophy in 
application to practical affairs—in word 
or deed, as Cicero would divide the pos- 
sibilities—usually takes its form from 
the dominant method of a philosophy, 
which influences the methods of treating 
all problems. A complete political philos- 
ophy may be based on the conviction 
that virtue is knowledge and that the 
resolution of political conflicts, like that 
of scientific problems, is by reference to 
a single eternal standard. The controlling 
orientation, thus, of Plato’s dialectic is 
to the unique principle of the Good which 
is the test of all hypotheses, and his 














analysis of political problems in the Re- 
public is in the utopian mode inasmuch 
as the solution of problems depends 
wholly on the education and perfection 
of the guardians. But that analysis is 
supplemented by the circumstantial 
mode, since the stages of degradation 
from the perfect state are traced by the 
same methods and the same analogies 
as led to the establishment of the perfect 
state, and, indeed, the perfect state is 
used as a kind of mathematical limit 
which actual states approximate in vary- 
ing degrees but never attain; and, even 
more, the circumstantial mode may 
take precedence over the utopian, since 
dialectic becomes, in comparison with 
the actual events recorded by history, 
an invented myth rather than the state- 
ment of truth.?7 The “historical” facts 
adduced in contrast to the abstractions 
of dialectic are specific and circumstan- 
tial even though they are limited to 
wholly or partially mythical accounts of 
Atlantis or Greece or the evolution of 
mankind; and many of the later devices 
of political theory which depend on 
processes and evolution—such as the 
social contract, or the stages of the de- 
velopment of primitive social groups, or 
the influence of climate on national char- 
acter**—are found fully developed for 
the first time in the pages of Plato. 
Moreover, as the ideal may be conceived 
to be related to the actual, either as more 
real than it or as a mythical embroidery 
on it, so too the circumstantial is sup- 


27 Rep. viii and ix, and Timaeus 26C-E. 


28 For the social compact cf. Rep. ii. 358E~359B; 
Crito 50C-54C. For the development of forms of 
human association and civilization cf. Tim. 22B- 
23C; Laws iii. 677A ff. The accounts of these evolu- 
tions are presented as true occurrences or true his- 
tory (cf. Tim. 21D, 26C—E; Laws 682A, 683E-684A) 
and they are often combined with the account of 
the social contract (cf. Laws 681C-D; Protagoras 
322B-C) or of revolutions (Laws 682D-E). For the 
influence of climate cf. Rep. iv. 435D-436A. 
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plemented by the constitutional mode of 
analysis, for the accomplishments of 
peoples may be recounted in terms of 
their deeds or their laws;?? and laws, in 
turn, also involve two methods—of 
persuasion and force—embodied in the 
preambles to the laws and in the regula- 
tions of the laws respectively ;3° for the 
second-best state, as distinguished from 
the perfect state, is determined in its 
characteristics, not by ideals as such, 
but by objectives conditioned by actual 
circumstances, to which adherence is 
induced by the persuasions and the 
force of law. That state is best which 
operates according to the maxim that 
friends have all things in common; unless 
the lawgiver is a despot, however, the 
constitution of the state will be no better 
than second-best.** In the second-best 
state, law is substituted for knowledge 
in the absence of rulers such as those 
contemplated in the Republic. The 
revolutionary mode of analysis, finally, 
is involved in the consideration of dis- 
sension, faction, and change. The laws 
in any state, and particularly those of 
consanguinity in the perfect state, make 
provision against revolution, and the 
occurrence of revolution follows the 
sequence of degradation of states 
sketched in the Republic and is the con- 
sequence of a simple and unvarying rule 
in every form of government, for revolu- 
tion takes its rise from the ruling class it- 
self and then spreads through the state.*° 
Plato so hedges his use of the utopian 
mode of analysis with the protections 


29 Tim. 23E-24D. 

3° Laws.iv. 720C-E; 722C-723E; x. 886E-888D. 

3Jbid. v. 735D, 739A-E. 

3? Tbid. ix. 875C-D; cf. also v. 745E-746C; vii. 
807B; viii. 841B. 

33 Rep. v. 465B; viii. 545D; cf. Laws iii. 683E and 
682D-E. 
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afforded by the other three modes and 
so diversifies his dialectical analysis that 
ideals are kept in contact with the situa- 
tions to which they are germane, the 
laws in which they are reflected, and the 
changes which they guide or control. 

The isolated use of the utopian analy- 
sis is more limited in scope and leaves 
the perfect state in the clouds of un- 
achievable reform suggested usually by 
emphasis on one of the devices touched 
on in Plato’s dialectic, as communism is 
the basis of reform in More’s Udopia, the 
advance of science and technology in 
Campanella’s City of the Sun and Bacon’s 
New Atlantis, or some second-best sub- 
stitute such as the reduction of reason 
to interest and empire to property, ac- 
cording to which the basis for a utopia is 
found in the institution of private prop- 
erty in Harrington’s Oceana. 

A complete political philosophy may, 
in the second place, be based on the con- 
viction that institutions and conventions 
must be suited to circumstances and 
that no resolution of political problems is 
absolute, in the sense that it can possess 
such necessary truth as is possible in the 
theoretic sciences, or abstract, in the 
sense that it can be considered like a 
mathematical formula apart from the 
situations to which it applies. Aristotle, 
thus, bases his political theory on the 
circumstantial study of the constitutions 
and histories of one hundred and fifty- 
eight Greek states, and that study en- 
ables him to differentiate the four modes 
of analysis as they are appropriate to 
different kinds of states or the relations 
of classes within states.*4 The considera- 
tion of what kind of state is best suited 
to particular men relative to given con- 
ditions depends on the interests of differ- 
ent classes, and, since the middle class 
is seldom numerous, most actual states 


i4 Politics iv. 1. 1288°10-89*25. 
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are democratic or oligarchical.35 The 
consideration of the state that is best in 
an absolute sense depends on determin- 
ing the best life and the education best 
conducive thereto, and the utopian 
analysis is therefore adapted to mon- 
archy and aristocracy, since they both 
imply a principle of virtue provided with 
external means.** The best constitution 
in general may, again, be considered 
apart from questions of what is best 
absolutely or what is best in particular 
circumstances by distinguishing and dis- 
tributing the powers—deliberative, ad- 
ministrative, and judicial—that are im- 
plicit in most constitutions;*? and, in- 
deed, the polity, or constitutional form 
of government, is a fusion of democracy 
and oligarchy, usually inclining to one 
or the other of the two, while tyranny, 
which is discussed with polity, is the 
very reverse of a constitution.** Revolu- 
tions are the result of inequality and are 
of two kinds, those which effect a change 
in the constitution and those which 
change the party in power without alter- 
ing the constitution.*® One indication 
of the change from Plato’s analysis, not 
unrelated to Aristotle’s refutation of 
Socrates’ doctrine that virtue is knowl- 
edge, is to be found in Aristotle’s con- 
clusion that revolutions originate not 
only in the ruling group itself but also 
external to it.*’ Aristotle builds on his 
circumstantial analysis those considera- 
tions of ideals and dangers which go 
beyond merely factual calculations; and 
his literal treatment of actual conven- 


35 [bid. 11-12. 1296*22-1297°13. 

36 [bid. 2. 1289*30-38; and vii and viii. 

37 Ibid. iv. 11. 1295*25-1295"1; cf. also chaps. 
14-10. 

38 Thid. 8. 1293%22-38. 

39 Tbid. v. 1. 1301°19-1301"30. 

4° Ibid. 6. 1305%37 ff.; cf. 1306%9-10 and 1. 1302°- 
g1-93; cf. also W. L. Newman, The Politics of 
Aristotle (Oxford, 1887), I, 521. 
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tions and institutions is supplemented 
by analysis of eventualities in which 
political facts are related to achievable 
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and historical approximations to the 
ideal. If the analysis begins from what 
has been and what is in process—whether 


ideals, to laws in which constitutions are * the data are specific concerning particu- 


formulated and by which they are pre- 
served, and to changes by which the 
actual relations of men may improve or 
deteriorate. 

The isolated use of the circumstantial 
method is more limited, since it may be 
employed to amass facts which in them- 
selves suggest no course of action but 
which are so stated as to disguise un- 
stated ideals and to be oriented, there- 
fore, to any course of action; the selec- 
tion of data may take a vast extension 
in any of a vast variety of forms, which 
emphasize, in turn, some of the facts on 
which Aristotle turned his attention, 
such as the varieties of constitutions and 
social forms, the stages of political and 
spiritual history, the relations of classes, 
the balance of powers, the forms of 
property, and the influence of education- 
al devices, oratorical pretensions, and 
religious observances. 

In both of these forms of political 
philosophy all problems find a proper 
place, and the treatments which they 
receive differ as emphasis is put on the 
ends or the circumstances of actions. If 
the analysis begins with the ideal—wheth- 
er in its perfect conception (as in the 
ideal state of Plato’s Republic) or in its 
immediately realizable form (as in the 
second-best state of his Laws)—the 
ideal may serve as a basis from which to 
calculate actual circumstances, practi- 
cable regulations, and desirable changes. 
The utopian mode of analysis, so used, 
is dialectical or even mathematical in 
procedure; and cultural history and so- 
ciological analysis illustrate even today 
the fashion in which myths and ex- 
amples no less fanciful than the histo- 
ries of Plato serve effectively as factual 





lar circumstances (as they are in Aris- 

totle’s Constitulion of Athens) or gener- 

alized in rules for the preservation of 

actual forms of government unchanged 

or for their improvement that they may 

realize better the potentialities of actual 

situations (as they are in his Politics)— 

the actual may serve as a basis for de- 

fining the good. The circumstantial mode 

of analysis, so used, requires the literal 
differentiation of different conceptions 
of good which might be related differ- 
ently to given institutions, circum- 
stances, and tendencies; and four senses 
of the good—absolute, particular, gen- 
eral, and in process—are differentiated, 
since it is desirable and useful to con- 
sider and to distinguish (1) ultimate 
ideals apart from situations, (2) the 
best next step, (3) present provisions for 
the resolution of future problems not 
specifically anticipated, and (4) the 
values and dangers of present tendencies. 
Whether oriented primarily to ends or 

to circumstances, knowledge and reason 
are given aplace of primary importance in 
these forms of political philosophy, and 
the science of ethics is not separated 
from the science of politics. The em- 
phases which fall on law in the two 
philosophies differentiate two senses of 
the nature of law and two reasons for its 
efficacy. According to Plato, laws are 
characterized best not by reference to 
pure forms of government like mon- 
archy or democracy but by reference to 
the moral ends of all law such as wisdom, 
friendship, and freedom, which are real- 
ized best in mixed forms, and the rule of 
law is the rule and apportionment of 
reason, instituted in part, therefore, by 
political art such as might be exercised 
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by the adviser of a young and virtuous 
tyrant. According to Aristotle, laws 
are characterized in relation to the con- 
stitution to which they are joined, and 
the rule of law is preferable to the rule 
of man, since law is passionless reason.” 
The step from the perfect state to actual 
states is taken, for Plato, in terms of the 
distinction between the rule of reason 
and the rule of law: it is a distinction in 
terms of kinds of rule and of the relation 
of ruler to ruled, and the mark of the 
best state is found in the discovery that 
the good and wise man is the best ruler. 
The step from actual states to a more 
perfect state is taken, for Aristotle, in 
terms of the nature of those ruled, for the 
rule is better which is exercised over 
better subjects, the citizen is defined in 
terms of participation in government, 
and even the art of ruling must be 
learned by obedience: the basic dis- 
tinction is between the good man and 
the good citizen, for in a perfect state 
they will coincide but they will be dif- 
ferent in all other states. 

In the two remaining modes of analy- 
sis the primary emphasis is not put on 
reason and knowledge. They proceed 
either in terms of compacts and agree- 
ments expressed in laws which are said 
to derive their efficacy from the sover- 
eign power of the people or in terms of 
action or the threat of action expressed 
in laws which are said to derive their 
efficacy from the announced or antici- 
pated intention of those in power. In 


' Laws iii. 693A-C; iv. 713E-714A; 709E-710E. 


# Pol. iii, 11. 12821-13; 16. 1287%20-41, 1287>- 
15-31; iv. 1. 1289%13-20; 4. 1292°30-34. Aristotle’s 
argument is directed, in part at least, against Plato’s 
opposition of the exercise of the “kingly science” 
to written laws, the latter being defensible, how- 
ever, as a second choice (Statesman 295B-297E). 


43 Pol. i. 5. 1254°20-1254°16; iii. 1. 1275%17-21; 4. 
1276516-1277°30; vii. 14. 1332°13-1333°16. 
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both analyses there is a separation of 
ethics from politics, of the desirable use 
of reason from the justifiable use of 
power, of considerations of good from 
those of interest; but the one analysis is 
in terms of the relation of ruler to those 
ruled and the shadow of the tyranny 
inseparable from the perfect state ac- 
cording to Plato reappears in questions 
concerning power and efficiency in achiev- 
ing ends; while the other analysis is in 
terms of the relation of the good man to 
the good citizen, and the definition of 
the citizen associated with the demo- 
cratic form of government by Aristotle, 
since it is the constitution best adapted 
to the powers of free men, emerges in 
questions concerning rights, security, 
and freedom. 

A third complete political philosophy 
may, therefore, be based on the convic- 
tion that rights extend as far as powers 
in the case of states-as well as men, in 
spite of the fact that men achieve their 
proper ends more surely in their as- 
sociations as well as individually if the 
rule of reason is followed. For Spinoza, 
thus, the solution of moral problems is 
dependent on the control of the pas- 
sions by means of reason, and the wise 
man is therefore a man of action rather 
than passion and is free; yet it is not in 
the power of any man always to use his 
reason and to be at the highest pitch of 
human liberty, and therefore whatever 
he does, learnedly or ignorantly, he does 
with supreme natural right. Two sepa- 
rate problems arise from the relation of 
man to the state, and both of them yield 
paradoxical answers: one is concerning 
the freedom of the citizen within the 
state, for, however unlimited the power 
of a sovereign, men cannot be prevented 
from forming judgments according to 
their intellect or being influenced by any 
given emotion, and they should be 
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granted freedom of expression;‘* the 
other is concerning the rule of reason 
when the commandment of a state is 
recognized to be contrary to reasc.. for 
the more a man is guided by reason and, 
therefore, the freer he is, the more con- 
stantly he will keep the laws of the com- 
monwealth in order to achieve, accord- 
ing to the dictate of reason, the peace 
which is the end of the commonwealth.* 
The controlling orientation of Spinoza’s 
political philosophy is toward considera- 
tion of the “foundations” and constitu- 
tional forms of government in terms of 
two problems: (1) the reconciliation of 
political power in any state with in- 
dividual freedom of thought and ex- 
pression and (2) the means of avoiding 
in various forms of government ‘“‘sedi- 
tion” and revolution, which endanger 
individual freedom and security. The 
Tractatus theologico-politicus, beginning 
from the recognition that neither the 
religious beliefs of men nor their political 
associations are based on reason alone, 
shows that the interpretation of doctrine 
and the control of action fall properly to 
the political sovereign and yet, as the 
subtitle of the treatise specifies, that 
freedom of thought and speech not only 
may be granted without detraction from 
piety and the public peace but, even 
more, may not be withheld without en- 
dangering them. The Tractatus politicus, 
beginning from the recognition that natu- 
ral power or right is not limited by rea- 
son, since men are determined by ap- 
petite to act and to seek their preserva- 
tion, differentiates what states and men 
do by right from what they might 
achieve by reason and yet, as the sub- 
title specifies, sets forth the means to 

44 Tractatus theologico-politicus, cap. xx (Spinoza 
Opera, ed. C. Gebhardt [Heidelberg, 1924], III, 240). 

48 Tractatus politicus, cap. iii, 6 (Opera, III, 286- 
87). 


prevent changes in existing states, since 
such changes involve sedition and en- 
danger the peace and freedom of citizens. 
The Tractatus theologico-politicus there- 
fore examines possible conflicts arising 
from the ends presented to man by 
philosophy, religion, and power and 
provides a constitutional solution for 
them in which the true end of govern- 
ment is liberty, and within that frame 
the other modes of analysis have their 
independent place and scope. Philosophy 
is not in conflict with religion, because 
philosophy has no end except truth and 
is based on examination of nature, where- 
as faith is directed to obedience and 
piety, based on history and language, 
and must be sought for in Scripture and 
revelation.*© The differentiation of the 
functions of religion and philosophy 
leads Spinoza to a circumstantial analy- 
sis of biblical interpretation as a founda- 
tion for religion and theology as distinct 
from the utopian moral aims of wisdom 
and freedom. The foundations of the 
state, however, are to be found neither 
in reason nor in tradition but in the com- 
pact and free consent of men whose 
natural right is limited only by their 
power and who continue to observe the 
compact by which the state is preserved, 
and the authority and right of the sover- 
eign are established only as long as they 
find it useful. Justice and charity, wheth- 
er considered as precepts of reason or 
injunctions of religion, acquire the force 
of right and law only through the rights 
and power of the civil rulers.47 The con- 
sideration of freedom is pertinent to the 
compact, since democracy is of all forms 
of government the most natural and 
the most consonant with individual 

4° Tractatus theologico-politicus, Praefatio (Opera, 
III, 9-11), caps. xiv and xv (Opera, III, 179-80 and 
184). 

47 [bid., cap. xix ([Opera, III, 229-30). 
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liberty and since the peace of any form 
of government is endangered by with- 
holding freedom of thought and speech. 
The Tractatus politicus, on the other 
hand, provides a constitutional protec- 
tion of what should be done according to 
reason when it is in conflict with what 
may be done by right. For man operates 
by the laws and right of nature whether 
he follows reason or the passions, and 
he acts according to the laws of his own 
nature and follows his own interests in 
the natural state and in the civil state. 
In the Tractatus theologico-politicus a 
place for the pursuit of philosophy and 
religion is provided in any state; in the 
Tractatus politicus the state is analogized 
to man to provide a solution for political 
problems in the constitution which will 
preserve any form of government secure 
and in the constitution which is ‘“per- 
fectly absolute.” As the virtue of an in- 
dividual is freedom of mind, so the vir- 
tue of a state is its security;‘? and as the 
wise man controls his own actions and is 
free, since he does not submit to the ex- 
ternal influences of the passions, so, too, 
that commonwealth is most powerful 
and most independent which is founded 
and guided by reason. It is one thing to 
till a field by right, as Spinoza remarks, 
and another to till it in the best way; and 
therefore he considers the forms of gov- 
ernment—monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy—in terms of the “founda- 
tions” or constitutions in which the 
distribution of powers will in any form of 
dominion afford protection against sedi- 
tion, since a civil state which has not 
done away with the causes of sedition 
differs little from a mere state of nature,°° 
and in the perfectly absolute dominion 

#8 Ibid., cap. xvi and xx (Opera, III, 192-95 and 
242-43). 

49 Tractatus politicus, cap. i, 6 (Opera, III, 275). 

8° [bid., cap. v, 1-2 (Opera, III, 295). 
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of the democracy will make the rule of 
the state the rule of free men. The uto- 
pian concern is not with the wise man 
in any state, as in the Tractatus theologico- 
politicus, but with the best state; the 
circumstantial analysis is not of the 
meaning of the biblical history and 
prescription but of the influence of the 
traditions and situations of peoples by 
which forms of government short of the 
perfect state are made advisable and 
preferable, since constitutions are de- 
signed to reflect and provide for human 
passions as well as reason. The constitu- 
tional analysis is directed against the 
dangers of sedition from which the 
state must be preserved if man is to 
continue in peace and freedom, as it was 
employed in the Tractatus theologico- 
politicus to protect the freedom of man, 
without which the state is not long pre- 
served from sedition. 

The isolated use of the constitutional 
analysis is familiar and unencumbered 
with such paradoxes, for it consists 
sometimes in the rhetorical assertion of 
natural rights which have been written 
into modern constitutions without con- 
sideration of the generality of their ac- 
tual exercise, the dangers to which they 
are exposed, or the powers necessary to 
secure them effectively; or sometimes it 
consists in finding ideals in what has in 
fact been law or precedent—in the sancti- 
fication of states’ rights, the prerogative 
of private enterprise, the defense of na- 
tional sovereignty—without considera- 
tion of whether they are ideals or ex- 
pedients dictated by circumstances or, 
if ideals, whether they should be con- 
tinued literally or modified to fit changed 
conditions; or sometimes it consists in 
seeking for rights in the silences and 
interstices of the law; and in general it 
is a ready preachment against any 
change or revolution. 
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A fourth complete political philosophy 
may, finally, be based on the conviction 
that the chief foundations of all states, 
new as well as old, are good laws and 
good arms and that there must be good 
government where there are good sol- 
diers, and there good fortune is usually 
found as well.‘' Spinoza was puzzled by 
“the most ingenious Machiavelli’s’’ 
Prince, since he finds it hard to explain 
the design of the author, who, although 
favorable to liberty, sets forth what 
means a prince, whose sole motive is lust 
of mastery, should use to establish and 
maintain his dominion.” Yet Machiavel- 
li, like Spinoza, is led to distinguish two 
problems as they bear, not on the citizen, 
but on the ruler, and his solution is in 
terms not of constitutions but of uses 
and control of force and revolution. 
The distinction corresponds to the dif- 
ference between the rule of republics, 
which he treats in the Discourses on Livy, 
and the rule of principates, which he 
treats in The Prince.’ In any republic 
there are two opposed factions, that of 
the people and that of the upper classes, 
and all the laws by which liberty is es- 
tablished result from the opposition be- 
tween them. The study of the history of 
Rome reveals a republic which cannot 
be called badly constituted or disorderly, 
since there are so many examples of 
virtue, and good examples are the re- 
sult of good education, which is insti- 
tuted by good laws, and good laws, in 
turn, are derived from those very agita- 


5 Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, trans. C. E. 
Detmold, Book I, chap. xiv (The Prince and the Dis- 
courses by Niccolé Machiavelli [New York, 1940], 
Pp. 119); and The Prince, trans. L. Ricci and E. R. 
P. Vincent, chap. xii (tbid., p. 44). 

5? Tractatus politicus, cap. v, 7 (Opera, III, 296- 
97). 

53 Discourses, Book I, chap. xvi (The Prince and 
the Discourses, p. 162); Prince, chap ii (The Prince 
and the Discourses, p. 5). 


tions which are often inconsiderately 
condemned; but if the result of those 
tumults is examined, they are found to 
have caused, neither exiles nor any vio- 
lence prejudicial to the common good, 
but laws and institutions which are ad- 
vantageous to the liberty of the city.5 
Revolutions are the foundation of laws, 
which determine both the character of 
the republic and the ideals which may 
be achieved. But the foundation of a 
republic, like that of a kingdom, de- 
pends on the activity of one man, for no 
state or kingdom is well organized from 
the beginning, or completely reorganized 
when its old laws are abandoned, ex- 
cept by the effort and design of one man.‘ 
The tyranny which Plato thought req- 
uisite in the perfect state, therefore, 
emerges in the plans which Machiavelli 
developed in The Prince for the restora- 
tion of Italy. With the shift from the re- 
public to the principate, however, the 
problem changes from the consideration 
of law and the origins of liberty to the 
means of acquiring and holding power 
in various kinds of princely govern- 
ment; the problem is set by the cir- 
cumstances of the people and the forms 
of government, and in its resolution the 
discussion of laws is omitted for the dis- 
cussion of arms, and the consideration 
of imaginary republics and principalities 
which might bear on the question of how 
men ought to live is abandoned for the 
investigation of the truth concerning 
how men do live, with the result that 

54 Discourses, Book I, chap. iv (The Prince and the 
Discourses, pp. 119-20). Cf. First Plan for Organis- 
ing National Military Forces in the Florentine Repub- 
lic, where the two principal foundations of all re- 
publics of the past are said to be justice and arms 
(Machiavelli, The Prince and Other Works, ed. and 
trans. A. H. Gilbert (Chicago, 1941], p. 131, n. 2). 

55 Discourses, Book I, chap ix (The Prince and the 
Discourses, p. 138). 

5¢ The Prince, chap. xii (The Prince and the Dis- 
courses, Pp. 44). 
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virtue disappears in the injunction that 
a prince, to maintain himself, must learn 
how not to be good and to use that abili- 
ty or not use it according to the necessity 
of the case.5’? Much as the two problems 
which Spinoza treats in terms of com- 
pacts and constitutions are related on a 
common basis of right which is co- 
incident with power, so the two problems 
which Machiavelli treats in terms of the 
acquisition of principalities and the ex- 
tension of freedomsare related in the com- 
mon insistence on ability and excellence 
in the prince, illustrated in the example 
of Moses, Cyrus, Romulus, and Theseus, 
which runs through both works.** Free- 
dom is both the consequence of revolu- 
tions, established in the institutions and 
laws of republics, and the chief source of 
revolutions against the maintenance of 
acquired principates; and the revolution- 
ary analysis therefore involves both the 
common good,.which may be furthered 
by revolutionary changes of law, and 
also the power of the prince, which may 
establish the state by such means as force, 
ability, or chance provides and maintain 
it by arms and guile. 

The isolated use of the revolutionary 
analysis, apart from the other modes of 
relating change to considerations of 
ideals, laws, and circumstances, is more 
limited in specific recommendations for 
action, although it maintains its sem- 
blance of practicality more nearly free 
from paradoxes; for it usually takes the 
form of advocating revolution by edu- 
cating all or most men to virtue, or some 
form of the principle of the leader or 
hero, or the converse form of reducing 
all political devices to manipulations of 
power. 

57 [bid., chap. xv (The Prince and the Discourses, 
Pp. 56). 

Ibid., chaps vi and xxvi (The Prince and the 
Discourses, pp. 20 and 95); Discourses, Book I, chap. 
ix (The Prince and the Discourses, p. 140). 
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The elaborate and subtle shifts of 
philosophic meanings and methods are 
reflected in the discussions of practical 
problems by a simplification of the meth- 
ods of analysis (since the philosophic 
implications in most practical conflicts 
extend no further than conventions of 
discussion and action) and a multiplica- 
tion of the meanings of words in dis- 
cussion (since, in the absence of devices 
to differentiate them, any man’s pre- 
ferred meaning seems obvious fact to 
him and dangerous fantasy to his op- 
ponent). The methods are simplified 
and atrophied to devices suited to the 
needs to be met by action or to the op- 
positions to be removed by agreement, 
and even these seem aspects of a single 
method, distinct from each other only 
in so far as they emphasize basic needs 
and basic rights or supreme abilities and 
ultimate ends. The contemporary dis- 
cussion—whether of human affairs or of 
science and philosophy—is practical, 
not in the sense of seeking to apply ab- 
stract knowledge to concrete particulars 
or in the sense of isolating knowledge rel- 
evant to moral and political action, but 
in the sense of being concerned with the 
advantageous and the useful. In the re- 
sultant pragmatic clash of opposed dog- 
matisms the shadow of Plato’s tyrant 
emerges to suggest the chief criticisms of 
those who seek to resolve practical prob- 
lems by knowledge of the truth and 
attachment to the good, for their pro- 
fessed need of absolute power to resolve 
problems which have right and wrong 
answers constitutes a danger to free- 
dom; and the uncontrolled disorders of 
Plato’s democrat are suspected in any 
effort to resolve practical problems by 
free inquiry and persuasion, for the re- 
quirements of discussion suggest a pos- 
sible relativity in the consideration of 
ideals, in spite of the fact that truth is 
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true and goodness good whether many 
men or few acknowledge them. For all 
their differences, the two methods—or 
the two aspects of a single method—are 
each adequate to report on all problems; 
for if practical conflicts are to be re- 
solved by reliance on truth, the great 
need is an education which equips men 
to grasp moral and social distinctions 
and to act in terms of them, since only 
then will they be able to be free and to 
realize the democracy which is inherent 
in their nature, while, on the contrary, if 
practical conflicts are to be resolved by in- 
quiry, initiative, and enterprise, the great 
need is freedom, alike from established 
doctrines, fixed natures, and despotic 
rulers and dogmatic thinkers, since from 
that exercise of freedom will result those 
scientific advances which are at once the 
proper consequences of political, social, 
and intellectual democracy and the only 
basis on which an education for de- 
mocracy can be founded. The defender of 
truths and ideals is usually as distressed 
when he is called a Fascist as the de- 
fender of inquiry and discovery is dis- 
tressed at the suggestion that he is ir- 
rational and insensitive to moral distinc- 
tions; for, says the one, freedom can 
have no other foundation than truth 
and, says the other, truth can have no 
other origin than freedom. The literal 
differentiation of the methods of analy- 
sis which have been collapsed in this 
clash of doctrines and temperaments 
can serve both to distinguish the numer- 
ous meanings which bring confusion to 
what is said by the opposed protagonists 
and also to determine the method best 
calculated to resolve conflicts once the 
subject matters with which they are 
concerned have been defined. 

Both “education” and “freedom”— 
to choose two of the terms crucial to 
many of the moral and political con- 


flicts of recent years—have long ranges 
of meanings which can be differentiated 
broadly according to the four modes of 
analysis. The effects of the utopian anal- 
ysis are apparent not only in the numer- 
ous criticisms which have een directed 
against educational institutions for a 
failure to inculcate a sense of moral ideals 
and social responsibility but also in the 
many modern variants of Plato’s di- 
alectical training which have been sug- 
gested to induce virtue and knowledge in 
guardians of the state; and in the dia- 
lectic of each, all deviations from the 
advocated education fail of truth and 
are indoctrination. The circumstantial 
analysis has yielded criticisms in which 
education is found to have failed to 
acquaint citizens with the history of 
their past and their present circum- 
stances and has led to projects, now cur- 
rent in many forms, of regional and area 
studies organized about the languages 
and institutions of other peoples; and in 
terms of the materials and purposes ap- 
propriate to any one such program, any 
other subjects are either wrongly chosen 
—because, for example, they are limited 
to western Europe and omit the Orient 
or Latin America, or because they are 
limited to the present and omit antiquity 
or the Middle Ages, or because they 
treat the ancient at the expense of the 
current, or because they omit or over- 
emphasize languages, literature, art, 
philosophy, social and economic insti- 
tutions, religions, and customs—or ir- 
relevant to the ends or means of practical 
problems and possible action. The as- 
pects of education important to a con- 
stitutional analysis are determined by 
the problems of training for responsible 
participation in democratic institutions 
—political, social, and intellectual. The 
revolutionary analysis of education, final- 
ly, submits all human activities to the 
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powerful instruments of economic, so- 
cial, and moral progress, reform, and 
revolt. Nor is the confusion of meanings 
of education adequately indicated by the 
enumeration of these four senses of the 
word, for in the simplified and atrophied 
use of the four methods any one of 
the methods may do service for any 
other. The utopian analysis may ad- 
vocate revolutions without considera- 
tion of the conditions of successful ac- 
tion; the circumstantial analysis may 
move in a region of ideals and projected 
actions substituted for statements of 
what is the case ; the constitutional analy- 
sis may make legitimacy do service as 
facts or ends of action; and the revolu- 
tionary analysis may omit considera- 
tion alike of ideal ends and actual data. 

The oppositions that might be set up 
between the proponents of education and 
freedom as opposed ideals of divergent 
analyses, moreover, are further con- 
fused by the fact that there are as many 
meanings of “freedom” as of “educa- 
tion,” and therefore several meanings 
are opposed in varying ways to any 
given sense of education and at least one 
is consistent and harmonious with it. 
Freedom in the utopian analysis con- 
sists in an ability to choose the better 
way when alternatives are presented, not 
in an indeterminacy in which either bet- 
ter or worse might be accepted indif- 
ferently at will; and by such an analysis it 
is science, according to Plato, and the 
domination of the baser instinct of man 
by his higher faculties, that make men 
free, while the wanton submission to 
each successive passion that enters the 
mind is license and false freedom;*? or it 
is, according to Augustine, the confir- 
mation of the will in the good by grace ;°° 
or it is, according to Spinoza, the power 

399 Sophist 253C; Rep. iv. 431C; viii. 557B ff.; 
cf. ibid. vi. 499A and Theaetetus 172C-D. 
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of the intellect by which the passions are 
controlled in such fashion that only the 
wise man is free.™ It is a conception of 
freedom which is easily parodied when 
the criteria of science and wisdom are 
obscured, and it is therefore by misuse 
of this concept of freedom that Hitler 
can argue that true freedom is found 
only in the Nazi state since that state is 
based on scientific truth and in it each 
man has his proper place and exercises 
his proper function. In the circumstantial 
analysis freedom is a quality found in 
men which determines the suitability of 
peoples for the institution of democratic 
government and of men within a de- 
mocracy for the exercise of citizenship, 
and the fact that they are free is there- 
fore, as Aristotle says, one of the rea- 
sons why men claim authority in a state.” 
This likewise is a conception of freedom 
which is easily parodied, for it can be 
identified with traits thought to be es- 
sentially attached to peoples, as the 
Greeks thought that freedom did not 
exist among the barbarians® and as the 
modern man has often talked of subject 
peoples; and the test for such freedom 
can therefore be reduced to more or less 
accidental characteristics like race, color, 
ability and desire to pay a poll tax, 
amount of schooling, or degree of liter- 
acy. In both of these conceptions of 
freedom some quality of habit or action 
is selected as the mark of freedom; but in 
the constitutional analysis, as Locke, 


6° De correptione et gratia xi. 32-xii. 33; PL, 
XLIV, 936. For the controversies concerning free- 
dom of indifference and freedom of grace cf. E. 
Gilson, La Liberté chez Descartes et la théologie (Paris, 
1913), pp. 286 ff. 


6 Ethics, Book IV, prop. 66, scholium, and prop. 
73, scholium; Book V, Praefatio and prop. 42, 
scholium. 


62 Pol. iii. 12. 1283°14-17; 13. 1283°33-34. 


63 [bid. i. 2. 1252%5-9; 6. 1255%28-38. 
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for example, used it,°4 freedom is made 
to consist in the right to act as one wishes 
on matters concerning which the law 
makes no provision, and it is therefore a 
freedom of indeterminacy calculated by a 
dialectic in which, since rights balance 
duties, freedom is possible in the ab- 
sence of control, and privileges pro- 
tected by due process of lawin one decade 
may be restricted (as in the case of child 
labor legislation) by provisions of police 
power in the next. It likewise is a con- 
ception of freedom which is easily paro- 
died on the model set by the artistic 
picture Plato has drawn of the schizo- 
phrenic existence of the “democratic” 
man, and it is involved in the unfortu- 
nate paradox that freedom has no posi- 
tive marks, since its range is determined 
by the silences of the law; that it is in- 
distinguishable from license except where 
the law is vigilant; and that it possesses 
in itself no guidance to prevent the dis- 
sipation of man’s energies, the frustra- 
tion of his interests, or even the de- 
struction of his life. Finally, the revolu- 
tionary analysis makes freedom consist 
in the removal of any restriction or in- 
ability under which men have suffered 
and against which they have revolted, 
and it is the source of that long list of 
phrases epitomizing the history of man’s 
progress in which freedom is joined to 
another word by means of prepositions: 
the freedom of thought, of conscience, 
of worship, of speech, of the press, of 
assembly, of contract, of collective bar- 
gaining; freedom from ownership, from 
search and seizure, from fear, and from 
want. It, too, is easily parodied, for it 
runs into its chief dialectical danger in 
times of crisis by virtue of the fact that 
the claims of freedom can be thrown by 
clever pleaders to the opposite side of 


64 Second Treatise of Civil Government, chaps. ii, 
par. 4, and ix, pars. 128-31. 


each of these balanced contraries: free. 
dom of speech is defensible, except in a 
person who speaks contrary to the best 
interests of the community, and the 
gags which should be provided in the 
name of continued freedom can be ad- 
justed to fit any free man; freedom of 
worship is desirable unless a group suf- 
ficiently concerned with the welfare of 
men’s souls acquires a preponderance of 
power and takes seriously its duty to 
free men from sin; collective bargaining 
is desirable if it does not stifle free en- 
terprise; and slavery has been abolished, 
provided one consider only the instru- 
ments of chattel-ownership and not the 
conditions of economic freedom. No 
simple statement is safe concerning even 
such practical concerns as education and 
freedom without the protection of dialec- 
tical and logical safeguards which be- 
come important precisely at the time of 
imminent action or danger, when dia- 
lectic takes the form of actions rather 
than words. 

When action is demanded, however, as 
it is in political conflict, there is no longer 
time for Socratic dialogues concerning 
justice or Benthamite calculations of the 
greatest good. Yet the echoes of dialectic 
and logistic are in all our statements, and 
they influence, without our thinking, the 
attitude we take and the action we ad- 
vocate. Consequently, the problem of 
the many meanings of words, which is 
the cryptic sign of hidden or unper- 
formed philosophic processes, can be 
solved only by considering the methods, 
which also image philosophic techniques, 
by which ambiguities are removed or 
overridden and conflicts resolved. Short 
of a complete political philosophy in 
which such far-flung contradictions as 
have been illustrated in the discussion 
of education and freedom could be re- 
duced by dialectical resolution or re- 
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moved by logical refutation, the sim- 
plified and atrophied forms of the four 
modes of analysis are used in popular 
practice and common conversation to 
reduce all problems to a single plane of 
discussion for resolution. Attempts might 
be made to resolve political conflicts as 
problems of religious conversion or ad- 
herence to art movements are treated 
when the utopian analysis is simplified to 
its rhetorical form of inducing others to 
accept the light of a new revelation, in- 
spiration, or idea. The effort might be to 
resolve them as problems of science or 
philosophy are resolved when the cir- 
cumstantial analysis is simplified to his- 
torical and factual statements advanced 
as demonstration of the desirability of a 
course of action or a mode of thought. 
One might try to resolve them as prob- 
lems of electioneering and_ practical 
politics are solved when the constitu- 
tional analysis is reduced to lobbying 
and power politics employed to enact as 
law the preferences of powerful factions. 
They might be treated as business deals 
are put across or battles are won when the 
revolutionary analysis is reduced to the 
exercise or threat of force to accomplish 
the interest of the stronger. The ex- 
ponent of any of these devices or meth- 
ods may think of himself as a good man 
and consider his action as warranted by 
the common good; but his opponent can 
justly, in the case of each such method, 
quote sage, prophet, philosopher, and 
patriot to illustrate the nefarious con- 
sequences of the program of action, and 
the political conflict, whatever the out- 
come of the course of action, is not re- 
solved. 

The subtleties and perplexities that 
are turned up when even a simple prob- 
lem of conflicting political interests is 
examined in the ramifications suggested 
by the opposed parties cannot be ig- 
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nored in the resolution of political con- 
flicts. Yet, if these four problems and the 
modes of analysis appropriate to them 
are kept distinct, the solution can be 
based on a complete political philosophy 
without requiring all men to be philos- 
ophers or politicians. The resolution of 
political conflicts does not, fortunately, 
depend on the proximate attainment by 
all of a sublime truth or a scientifically 
warranted finality, nor does it require con- 
sideration at once of all the facts or the 
sure resolution of all inequalities and in- 
equities. Its basis is the establishment of 
devices for coming to agreement which 
will adapt themselves to changing doc- 
trines, circumstances, and aspirations 
while providing the opportunity and 
freedom to inquire into doctrines, ex- 
amine circumstances, and guide aspira- 
tions. The analysis which is fundamental 
for the resolution of political conflicts, 
unless some utopian scheme is to be 
imposed by fiat, must be constitutional. 
The other three modes of analysis—the 
utopian, the circumstantial, and the 
revolutionary—fit the problems treated 
by constitutional analysis in two ways: 
they are necessary, in part, as means to 
establish the constitution according to 
which future conflicts are to be resolved, 
but their full exercise should, properly, 
be within the frame of that established 
constitution. 

It is conceivable that mankind would 
in general lead a finer life if they were 
uniformly inspired by a common ideal; 
but if the preachments of Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Christ, and St. Francis, for all 
the inspiration they may have afforded 
for living, have failed conspicuously to 
remove political conflicts from the world 
and even from their sectaries, a less 
strenuous and high-minded way to vir- 
tue must be found as the least basis of 
corporate action. Yet to abandon the 
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utopian ideal of doctrinal unanimity 
concerning an unshakable truth and an 
indubitable ideal, is not to suppose truth 
to be impossible or good to be incalcula- 
ble. Agreement itself is an ideal and a 
test of ideals, for Aristotle wisely asserted 
as an axiom in morals that that which 
everyone thinks is really so, and nothing 
more credible will be found to oppose a 
belief so based®s and, in like fashion, to 
recognize that there could be no better 
sign that a thing is good than that all 
men think it good, is neither moral rel- 
ativism nor philosophic skepticism. The 
agreements of mankind in practical 
matters are numerous, though vague 
and often equivocal in their statement, 
and action gives further definition at 
each step to what has been the subject 
of prior agreement. The constitutional 
analysis must be formulated in the con- 
crete terms of an ideal, realizable by the 
means provided in the constitution, but 
ambiguous and subject to change in its 
specifications and applications. The ideal 
which is stated in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States sug- 
gests precisely the fashion in which ideals 
are achievable by agreement and the de- 
gree of ambiguity which is needed to 
permit the gradual definition of those 
ideals in the process of their realization. 
For if all men could agree to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liber- 
ty to themselves and their posterity, the 
peace of the world might be secured over 
the long period in which the union might 
be altered and reinterpreted to become 
more perfect; the scope and successful 
application of justice might be debated 
and so be progressively established; the 
requirements and benefits of tranquil- 


6s Nicomachean Ethics x. 2. 1172°35-1173*5. 


lity, defense, and welfare might be 
balanced against one another and all be 
promoted; and the philosophic implica- 
tions of liberty might be unwoven in 
further historical patterns and develop- 
ments and be secured to posterity. Nor 
need the end be nearer doctrinal agree- 
ment than the beginning. With or with- 
out the addition of the Bill of Rights the 
Constitution is a series of regulations 
establishing the forms of government: 
there will doubtless always be debate 
under any constitution concerning 
whether or not the union is perfect, jus- 
tice available, tranquillity enjoyed, de- 
fense vigilant, or general welfare en- 
visaged; but, so long as the means for 
coming to agreement are available, the 
ideal of democracy is practically opera- 
tive. Within the scope of that ideal and 
within the frame of the forms of govern- 
ment, a proper place is provided for 
other ideals and more partisan convic- 
tions, and the utopian analysis will be 
exercised in the pursuit of religious piety, 
philosophic wisdom, aesthetic beauty, 
and scientific truth, not as prerequisites 
on which agreement is required prior to 
the establishment of the constitution, 
but as individual enterprises which are 
made possible in a free community and 
which in turn lend force to the opera- 
tions of free institutions. 

The constitutional analysis needs to 
be supplemented, then, not only by the 
utopian analysis, but by the circumstan- 
tial and revolutionary as well—since it 
must be made into a complete political 
philosophy in operation and not be left 
as a practical political device for getting 
ad hoc and merely expedient compro- 
mises—if it is to serve for the resolution 
of political conflicts. The circumstantial 
analysis serves to remedy the dispro- 
portion between ideals and actual situa- 
tions; the revolutionary analysis to 
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bring possibilities and acknowledged 
desirabilities within the scope of actual 
operation: between them they remove 
the breach between ethics and political 
fact and action. These two analyses, 
however, though independent, must be 
subordinate to the constitutional. It is 
conceivable that mankind would be 
happier if explicit provision were made 
for each region, class, people, and prob- 
lem; but it is doubtful, since conditions 
change and human ingenuity and fair- 
ness are limited, that such provisions, 
even if they could be made, would be a 
basis for a lasting agreement or would 
continue long in the absence of agree- 
ment. The circumstantial analysis will 
serve the constitutional in two ways. 
Better understanding of the peoples of 
the world, their histories, and the de- 
velopment of free institutions will pre- 
pare the way for agreement concerning 
fundamental laws or constitution, which 
may serve as a means of coming to agree- 
ment, for by means of such analysis fear 
of the intentions and power of other peo- 
ples may be resolved in understanding 
based on common interests, and con- 
fidence in democratic institutions may 
be increased in understanding of the 
scope and limits of their operation. Once 
the constitution is established, con- 
stitutional provisions for freedom, in- 
quiry, and discussion will provide a 
second use for the circumstantial analy- 
sis in the pursuit of such investigations 
of fact and operation as will be pertinent 
to information or processes for reinter- 
preting and modifying fundamental law. 
It is true, finally, that the establishment 
of a world order will involve changes that 
may properly be called revolutionary, 
whatever direction they take. But revolu- 
tions may be violent or gradual, and 
they may be limited to the establish- 
ment of methods of coming to agree- 
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ment and to operations in accordance 
with such methods. The revolutionary 
analysis, therefore, will bear on a con- 
stitution in two ways: in the initial revo- 
lution by which an organization for ar- 
riving at agreements peacefully is estab- 
tablished, and in the subsequent revolu- 
tions accomplished by the processes of 
persuasion, election, and legislation. 

The fundamental problems in politi- 
cal conflicts are, in this sense, philosophic 
and the separation of methods for their 
solution is a device not merely for re- 
moving ambiguities but for solving the 
problems themselves. For practical is- 
sues are defined not only by the actual 
situations in which men find themselves, 
but also by men’s aspirations and preju- 
dices, and even by the fashion in which 
facts and ideals are conceived under the 
influence of adherence to dogma, fable, 
or party and by the fashion in which 
facts, ideals, and concepts are simplified 
or confused under the influence of favor- 
ite modes of expression. The separation 
of methods and clarification of mean- 
ings is a step toward solution, even if 
the further steps of solution employ the 
method of collapsing the meanings once 
more instead of continuing the method 
of literal distinctions and even if the 
conception of the practical as knowledge 
relevant to moral and political action, 
which is associated with that literal 
method, is abandoned for some other 
sense of the practical. Yet there is more 
promise of a possible resolution of the 
major political conflicts in which the 
world is engaged today if the method of 
differentiation and literal definition is 
applied in the treatment, as well as the 
statement, of the problems. The dialec- 
tician could use the elaboration of past 
and present meanings as a basis for his 
exploration of what might be and of the 
degradations to which it is subject; but 
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there is little prospect of using philos- 
ophy to make the implicit implications 
of practical conflicts explicit dialectic or 
of treating the practical as the applica- 
tion of abstract knowledge to concrete 
particulars, and the dialecticians of the 
world have suffered death or exile when 
they have not been ignored in the solu- 
tion of practical problems. The rhetori- 
cians could use this as they have used 
every other systematic elaboration of 
distinctions, either to show that in final 
analysis and in ultimate action the dis- 
tinctions no longer exist (that facts and 
experience determine ideals, that law 
embodies recognition of situations and 
their possible outcome or improvement, 
and that progress or revolutions deter- 
mine laws, facts, and ideals) or to show 
that what is important in the distinc- 
tions for analysis and action are the 
criteria of truth and goodness (that 
progress or revolution is meaningless un- 
less human laws reflect natural laws and 
unless facts are oriented to the ideals 
that are determined by the nature of 
man and the existence of God); and 
therefore in either form, pragmatic or 
metaphysical, the practical must be 
conceived as the useful and advanta- 
.geous. Conceived simply, these pragmatic 
and metaphysical contentions are truths 
which anyone must accept, for there 
is a level on which every belief, however 
fantastic, and every philosophy, how- 
ever transcendent, is pragmatic; and 
any thought or action illustrates meta- 


physical principles as well as pragmatic 
criteria. Neither reduction, however, jg 
useful for the solution of immediate 
problems or the determination of con. 
crete and realizable meanings for ultj- 
mate values; and as practical problems 
may be the subject of any dialectical 
analysis, good or bad depending on the 
ingenuity and good faith of the dialecti- 
cian, so all resolutions “‘work”’ in applica- 
tion, if there are ideals the attainment 
or preservation of which justify the 
sacrifice of all other values. Such solu- 
tions may make life richer by finding the 
application of philosophy to particular 
instances in the discovery that action 
reflects the whole of nature, that practice 
is inseparable from art and theory, that 
what is done or projected is judged to be 
good in terms of its ultimate ends; but 
they are by that fact philosophic, not 
practical, solutions. The resolution of 
practical problems has been effective in 
the past when conflicts have been ac- 
knowledged to be problems of adjust- 
ment and therefore best resolved in free 
agreement, when men have come to- 
gether, recognizing the needs of a mini- 
mal agreement and hoping that the de- 
vices for arriving at agreements would 
permit, and therefore be strengthened 
by, the pursuit of values, the investiga- 
tion of facts, and the adjustment of un- 
remedied inequities, unsatisfied needs, 
and unrealized hopes. 
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E question may be raised and is 
| raised: To what extent does gov- 
ernment make use of human in- 
telligence as a tool of operation, or is 
full use of intelligence inherently impos- 
sible in the domain of the political? An- 
other way of stating the question would 
be: How does the use of intelligence in 
governmental affairs compare with the 
use of intelligence in the family, the 
church, industry, agriculture, and vari- 
ous social groupings? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the nature, history, and limita- 
tions of the science of politics; but the 
use of such science and reason as are 
available at a given time by the govern- 
ment of that time, whatever the form 
may be." My question is: To what ex- 
tent does government avail itself of the 
methods of intelligence regarding man 
and nature at a given period, and how 
far and in what ways does it reach out to 
widen the range of human intelligence as 
time goes on? How does governmental 
use of intelligence compare with its use 
by other associations in the contempo- 
rary society? 

In the early phases of governmental 
development, the action of government, 
as of other social groups, was enveloped 
in a maze of custom, magic, superstition, 
and religion. It was not always clear 
whether the headman was a statesman, 


* Discussed in Charles E. Merriam, New Aspects 
of Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931) and Prologue to Politics (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1939); Lancelot Hogben, Science 
and the Citizen (New York: Alfred A. Knoff, 1938); 
Edward L. Thorndike, Human Nature and the Social 
Order (New York: Macmillan Co., 1940). 
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a churchman, a father of the flock, or 
what his special claims to obedience 
might be, aside from his good right arm. 
With the developing division of labor, 
however, there came marked differentia- 
tions in function and status. The role of 
the custodian of religious traditions and 
responsibilities, the moral branch of 
mores, took on a special form; and the 
custodian of the government, in the 
formal sense of the term, took over an- 
other set of special powers and duties. 
But the magical played a large role in 
social affairs. We still have with us the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 
magic still plays a part in our comings 
and goings. 

The special cult or cultivation of 
formalized intelligence was, in early 
civilization, as likely to be under the 
tutelage and protection of the church as 
of the state. Rationalizing was the work 
of the philosophers, as in Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, and Greeks. Some of these 
were secular, as in Greece; others were 
priestly. Both theology and law fur- 
nished great organizations of assembled 
wisdom and logic in the elaboration and 
defense of broad systems of human learn- 
ing in a formal way. The philosophers 
evolved the Greek intelligence. The 
politicos framed the great monument of 
the Roman law. It may be seen that the 
early formal intelligence was utilized by 
governments in laying the foundations 
of the political prudence current in the 
time. The highly organized philosophy 
of the Greeks was intimately involved 
with government, as seen especially in 
Plato and Aristotle, and served the pur- 
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poses of government in that day, al- 
though philosophers were by no means 
kings. Likewise, the highly developed 
reasoning of the Stoics was utilized by 
the jurists and became a part of the 
Roman political institutions of the time 
and for a long period running down to 
the present. 

The wide cleavage between empire 
and church was clearly depicted in the 
contrasting philosophies of Thomas 
Aquinas and Machiavelli. The progress 
of government as such was chiefly evi- 
dent in the growth of adjudication (Ro- 
man and common law), of administra- 
tion as in Rome and ‘in the military 
groups. Institutional inventions were al- 
so observable in some of the feudal 
structures of the time with their divi- 
sions of labor and authority, confusing, 
however, public and private law and 
rights. Elaborate organizations of hier- 
archy were found in ecclesiastical groups. 

In general, it may be said that the 
religious groups became the protectors 
of intelligence rather than the political. 
They took over the philosophy of the 
Greeks and used it for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. Faith and reason struggled for a 
time; but in the end both Aristotle and 
Augustine were accepted by the hospi- 
table church, which became the guardian 
of reason, arts, and technologies of such 
types as were developed at this time. 
Natural law flourished in this period and 
supplied a basic ethicopolitical philos- 
ophy which in the later period had great 
importance in the life of the state. 

In the period following the Renais- 
sance the new nation-state turned to 
its purposes both divine right and natu- 
ral law. The later democratic constitu- 
tional movement utilized the doctrines 
of natural law and natural rights for 
revolutionary purposes and as a basis 
for the development of public law, alike 
within and between states. 


The developing science of the new 
period was soon applied to the ends of 
the body politic—first of all, in the do- 
main of military enterprise, and later for 
the development of large patrimonies 
and possessions of public or private na- 
ture. Governments now became the 
patrons of discovery and invention jn 
the Old World and in the New. The 
new nation-state likewise encouraged 
the growth of commerce and trade, not 
only manufacturing weapons of war but 
encouraging instrumentalities of peace 
and production. Industry seized upon 
the fruits of scientific research and in- 
vention with great avidity, inspired by 
the hope of expansion of production and 
enlargement of profits. But it often 
neglected the social implication of tech- 
nology. 

The national state now began to en- 
courage learning in all fields—arts and 
sciences—broadening education, inten- 
sifying agriculture, and promoting ways 
and means of raising standards of living 
in many areas. Medicine and engineer- 
ing were made welcome, and vast sums 
of money were expended in the search 
for new truth and its application. It 
would be too broad a generalization to 
assert that all states became interested 
in the application of intelligence to the 
affairs of commonwealths. The larger 
number of states of the world were not 
concerned or were not in position to 
make successful efforts of this type; but 
the leading Western states engaged ac- 
tively in the furtherance of research and 
education, both theoretical and applied, 
influenced by military, industrial, and 
democratic motives. With the rise of 
communism, as in Russia, this trend be- 
came very marked at many points in the 
organization and activity of the govern- 
ment. A flood of measures aimed at the 
improvement of human conditions and 
of resources development appeared on 
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every hand in the more progressive com- 
munities. 

However, as the rivalry between 
state and church in the Middle Ages had 
not improved the position of the empire, 
which came out second best, so in this 
later period the rivalry between industry 
and government did not always work 
out advantageously for the government 
or for the body social as a whole. In- 
dustrial leaders, alarmed by the fear of 
collectivism, undertook the boycott of 
the state on many occasions and en- 
couraged a general movement to curb 
the rise of government on every hand.? 

This rivalry, while at times very 
sharp and at times even threatening in 
its trends and developments, was by no 
means universally characteristic of in- 
dustry and governmental relations. Vari- 
ous forms of compromise and co-opera- 
tion appeared here and there, and in the 
special field of learning ample room was 
found for separate and co-ordinated 
efforts alike in the same system. The 
state began the application of intelli- 
gence to its own organization and ac- 
tivities on a wide scale. This was notably 
true in the area of management of ad- 
judication, in various forms of social 
legislation, in the cultivation of both 
natural and human resources. In the 
more advanced instances this took the 
specialized form of planning—a mode of 
organizing intelligence for the considera- 
tion of forward-looking policies within 
the given society. 

The efforts of government to ally it- 
self with and make full use of the human 
intelligence have inevitably met with 
determined opposition from time to 


*See C. E. Merriam, Role of Politics in Social 
Change (New York: New York University Press, 
1936); J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939). 


3 See C. E. Merriam, “Possibilities of Planning,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIX (1944), 397. 





time by the family, by the church, by 
industry ; but, by and Jarge, these efforts 
have not been successful, or they were 
not themselves based on intelligence. 
But the family could not resist educa- 
tion outside the family under modern 
conditions; or the church oppose quar- 
antine and vaccination; or industry ob- 
ject to structural safety and inspection of 
industrial services in the interest of 
security and sanitation, or improvement 
of working and living conditions and the 
status of workers. 

More serious difficulties have been 
presented by various forms of false 
philosophy. One of these was anarchism, 
which finds no place for the state in 
medern society. Another is antistatism— 
laissez faire—of certain industrialists, 
minimizing and antagonizing the ac- 
tivities of government. Spencer’s Man 
versus the State is still the classic model 
of this type. In the Marxian philosophy 
the state was denounced as the tool of 
capitalism and its ultimate disappear- 
ance predicted. From another point of 
view, democratic government was as- 
sailed by writers of the type of Faguet 
in his Cult of Incompetence and by Ortega 
in his Revolt of the Masses. Fascism and 
Naziism, on the other hand, while de- 
nouncing the democracy, exaggerated 
the role of the state in social affairs; and 
in totalitarianism embarrassed govern- 
ment built upon other and less ambitious 
foundations. Communism in its post- 
Marxian forms expanded the functions 
of government into the field of economic 
collectivism, whatever the final reconcili- 
ation with the anarchism of Marx. 

Deeper than these superficial as- 
sailants of intelligent governmental ac- 
tivity is the form of attack which finds 
most state activity futilitarian, on the 
ground that the material with which 
the state deals is essentially emotional, 
incapable of rational treatment by any 
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directive or co-operative agency. Hu- 
man beings, it is alleged, are not rational, 
as democracy asserts, but chiefly emo- 
tional, nonrational, incapable of govern- 
ing or of being governed, except by im- 
position of violence through élites of 
superiors. But this is a counsel of pes- 
simism based upon a theory of human 
nature which is neither accurate nor 
convincing (if accurate). If all men were 
fully emotional, the task of government 
might be greatly simplified; for then the 
rulers could learn just what to expect 
and learn how to deal with whatever 
emotional behavior came along. It is not 
because men are irrational that difficulty 
is found in developing norms of be- 
havior. Trouble begins when they start 
to think. 

Of course, it may be maintained that, 
because men think, it is impossible to 
reckon with their behavior or to plan 
effectively for co-operation or associa- 
tion in organized forms. However, it 
cannot at one and the same time be true 
(1) that we cannot deal with human be- 
ings on a rational basis because they are 
emotional and (2) that we cannot deal 
with men because they are rational and 
not emotional in their essential nature. 
The truth is that men are partly rational 
and partly emotional and that the part 
of intelligence is to determine with what 
aspect of human nature we are dealing 
at a given time. An army, a factory, a 
church, may appeal to the higher and 
the lower levels of men’s nature, or to 
the total nature, including all its mani- 
fold elements. It is at times necessary to 
utilize violence and restraint in very 
primitive forms, as in war and in law en- 
forcement, or at other times to appeal to 
the highest sacrificial impulses and ideals 
of men, again both in war and in peace. 
Men give their energies, their properties, 
their lives, for causes and for countries, 


without calculating too closely the rel. 
ative strength of emotions and reason 
in the process. Patriotism and civic de. 
votion are the stuff of which political 
societies are made and by which they 
continue. 

From another point of view it has been 
maintained that modern democracy 
makes the full use of human intelligence 
increasingly difficult and even impos- 
sible. In no area has there been more 
concentrated and bitter attack upon 
democratic rule than in the sector in- 
volving the formation of mass judgment 
upon questions of public policy or mass 
organization of wisdom. Beginning with 
Plato and Aristotle, with Buddhists and 
Brahmans, this controversy has been 
continued for over two thousand years— 
down to our own day. It has been main- 
tained that there is not, and cannot be, 
any informed body of judgment in the 
mass upon which we really get enlight- 
ened and continuing judgment. Incom- 
petence and irrationality, it is main- 
tained, are the characteristic and in- 
effable marks of the democratic society, 
and the unmistakable cue for the en- 
trance of the élite who inevitably must 
intervene to provide the essential lead- 
ership. Mass rule is mob rule, it is as- 
serted; what can the mass know or what 
policy can it originate or identify as well 
as could the expertise? Tariffs, currency, 
treaties, budgets, regulation of industry, 
health, and education—what can the 
mass know of these topics that would be 
helpful in the solution of group prob- 
lems? 

In so far as these arguments are not 
merely the slogans of the power-hungry, 
they rest upon inadequate knowledge of 
the trends and possibilities of emerging 
modern organization and management, 
as well as upon ignorance of the psy- 
chology of the many. The vast and rapid- 
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ly accumulating mass of data bearing 
upon economic and social problems can 
be analyzed and digested in our time as 
never before and made available to the 
partisans of various causes. The division 
of governmental labor with modern 
lines of simplification, as in England or 
the United States, enables the citizen to 
make broad choices in personnel and 
policy, through which broad direction 
may be obtained. Modern means of com- 
munication and transportation make 
possible the dissemination of materials 
in incredibly quick time and in amazing 
form. In the slow-moving systems of a 
thousand years ago, perhaps no one 
knew what happened one hundred miles 
away ; today a flash will reveal what went 
on around the world if need be. There is 
no sound reason why the mass of voters 
cannot be informed on the progress of 
events and cannot pass broad judgments 
upon them through the electoral process 
from time to time. It is easy to show 
that masses of people have made great 
mistakes in judgment; it is also possible 
to show that élites of all kinds have been 
guilty of costly blunders in times past. 

That there is something inherently 
impossible in the task of arriving at a 
sound judgment through the mass is not 
supported by the consideration of the 
essential problems of state upon which 
men must pass their judgment. If the 
broad aim of political society is the com- 
mon good and if this is broken down in- 
to security, order, justice, freedom, and 
welfare, it is plain that these are sub- 
jects upon which the bulk of the com- 
munity are well informed, in the sense 
that they can say yes or no to personali- 
ties and to broad lines of alternative 
policy. Aristotle perceived this centuries 
ago on the basis of observation of Greek 
democracies, and modern observers ar- 
rive at the same point as a result of rich- 
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er array of cases than the Stagirite had 
at his command.‘ 

No one in his senses would maintain 
the infallibility of the mass upon all oc- 
casions. The real problem is that of ap- 
praising the trends, probabilities, and 
general averages of attainment. That the 
masses have been more concerned with 
fear of usurpation of power than with 
hope of constructive programs is not an 
occasion for wonder but is a fact based 
upon the history of authority and free- 
dom. With the rise of broader opportuni- 
ties for the mass of the community and 
with wider range of political experience, 
the bulk of the community finds in- 
creasingly its possibilities in constructive 
legislation.’ For many generations most 
public affairs were held to be “‘secrets”’ 
which only the initiated might know 
about or understand except for shows 
and demonstrations, war dances, feasts, 
ceremonies, and symbols. War and con- 
flict lent color to this attitude, and it 
was reinforced by the semimagical, 
secret background of authority.® Only 
in more recent times have public affairs 
become public, the way to public serv- 
ice opened to all, and the consent of the 
governed recognized as a basic principle 
of government. 

Intelligence and government have no 
special antipathy one to the other; but, 
on the contrary, government, in order to 
survive, must avail itself of high intel- 
ligence and strive toward widening the 
range and depth of intelligence within 
its people. In the field of adjudication 


4Cf. John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1927). 

5See C. E. Merriam, New Democracy and the 
New Despotism! (New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939), concluding chapter. 
Also Ernest Barker, Reflections on Government (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1942). 


6 See C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government 
and Democracy (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1941). 
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government has produced an imposing 
array of applications of reason to hu- 
man adjustment—likewise in the area of 
conciliar arrangements. In the field of 
management, notable advances have 
recently been made in the social science 
of organization; the foundations of sci- 
ence and learning have been deepened 
by the aid of governments. The con- 
tributions of science to human life and 
material development have been widely 
utilized through techniques of generalized 
education, of security, of health, of hous- 
ing, and of planning and bid fair to ad- 
vance yet farther in our own time. The 
utilization of the expertise is now ad- 
vancing at a remarkable rate. Intelli- 
gence is also being focused more and 
more upon the inner problems of gov- 
ernment itself, as seen in the probings of 
management, of adjudicative procedures, 
and of the ways and means of legisla- 
tion, of the interrelations and adjust- 
ments of forms and forces of the political 
category. 

The greatest of all problems of the 
government lies in the adaptation of 
traditions to changing times rapidly 
enough to clear with catastrophe. With- 
out traditions no body politic can live; 
but with unchanging traditions no state 
can grow and attain its full stature. The 
“sticky” problems of government are in 
the areas of patterns and conventions 
based upon habit and custom of long 
standing. These fixed patterns may be 
fixed when they should be flexible for 
the higher interest of the habitués. The 
sacred animals paraded by the enemy to 
protect him may lead to defeat in war, or 
old prejudices against modern medicine 
may lead to disease and death in times of 
peace. Psychic patterns created in child- 
hood or youth may cling through life, 
bringing misery in their train. But, it is 
precisely in these fields that modern sci- 


ence and modern reason are achieving 
their greatest triumphs and in which the 
greatest progress is probable in the 
future. This is as true of interpersonal 
relations as of international relations, 

There are individuals who run wild 
from time to time; and there are mobs 
and masses who run wild from time to 
time; but the problem is no greater in 
the one type of case than in the other, 
as far as intelligence is concerned and its 
application by and through the state. 
In all these lines of cases the problem of 
the state is no different from that of the 
family, or the church, or the industry, or 
the union, or the social club—for all 
alike deal with the same human materi- 
al, looked at from different points of 
view. Insight into human nature is 
equally indispensable in all these cate- 
gories, and intelligence may play the 
same role in the various groupings of 
mankind. 

The combination of the outdated or 
irrelevant pattern of tradition is found 
again and again in combination with 
scientific techniques and organization of 
a new and modern type. Thus the Jap- 
anese have combined in one system the 
old doctrines of Shintoism—a revival of 
early forms of sun worship’—with mod- 
ern laboratory research and organiza- 
tional implements. The Nazis, while dis- 
avowing the bases of modern democracy 
and humanism, have turned the recent 
results of science to the formation of a 
war machine. The obviously disorganized 
Hitler thus leads a modern organization 
of technical efficiency, toward primitive 
ends, in reverse. The propaganda devices 
of adventurers and rogues are full of the 
patterns borrowed from one scene to 
serve as a device for power in a wholly 


7See D. C. Holtom, Modern Japan and Shinto 
Nationalism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942). 
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different setting. Thus the city-manager 
plan is denounced as dictatorial; the 
short ballot as the road to tyranny; the 
merit system is alleged to be undemo- 
cratic—to take only a few illustrations 
from contemporary politics in the United 
States. 

The techniques of adjustment— 
prompt and effective adjustment—are 
in the making; but they are made slowly 
and inadequately, especially in periods 
of swift change. A two-year-old boy was 
shown an elaborate Christmas tree, but 
at the novelty of the scene he was over- 
whelmed. He ran to a corner and, find- 
ing his old Mother Goose book, brought 
it to his mother to read for him. This 
type of adjustment is often found among 
adults, unable to make terms with the 
situation in which they find themselves. 
The small boy recovered quickly; but 
that is not true of many older persons, 
who can never get away from Mother 
Goose, in local and in international 
affairs. 

The difference between high-level 
sophistication and low-level suggestibili- 
ty often marks the difference in individu- 
al or social life between success and fail- 
ure. The fittest who survive are those 
who can adapt and adjust themselves to 
conditions imposed upon them by life- 
surroundings, which they have learned 
to master and utilize. Pestilence, flood, 
fire, and famine fall most heavily upon 
those who will not learn from experience 
the price of protection and prevention. 
The demagogue, the charlatan, and the 
crook flourish most readily in environ- 
ments where men are not on their guard 
against words that have no real relevance 
to the situation. 

In the complex constructive efforts 
which modern situations call for, the 
ability of the personality to reorient 
itself quickly is of prime significance. 





Without such capacity the individual is 
likely to resist change because he does 
not comprehend its meaning and its re- 
lation to his own advantage and that of 
his group. From this point of view, ig- 
norance is a greater enemy than self- 
interest. Ignorance and bad judgment, 
combined, make formidable foes of rea- 
sonable change. 

Like forces are at work, however, in 
other social groupings alongside gov- 
ernment. Magic—black and white— 
superstition, adherence to outworn cus- 
tom, are found in many forms of associa- 
tion—in the family, the church, the 
guild. Force and fraud also played and 
still play important roles in these same 
groupings. Better forms of education and 
of medical treatment, better methods of 
farming and of industrial production, 
have encountered strong opposition at 
every turn of the way. Mechanical, 
medicinal, and chemical devices have 
been resisted at countless points.* 

The abolition of corporal punishment 
in the family and the school, vaccination 
and quarantine, new machinery on the 
farm and in industry, were bitterly at- 
tacked by groups not at all governmental 
in character. Modern industry proved 
itself open to suggestions from modern 
invention and cleared the way for many 
innovations in production. But many 
industrialists were blind to the reports of 
social science indicating the importance 
of working and living conditions, of edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities for 
workers, of the necessity of advancing 
from white slavery to conditions in 
which the dignity of man was fully re- 
spected. 

All along the way, intelligence in the 


§ See National Resources Planning Board, Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937), for descrip- 
tion of early opposition to new modes of transporta- 
tion and other modern devices. 
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sense in which the term is here employed 
was resisted at times by various social 
groups in the name of the family, of the 
church, of the guild, of the worker or the 
employer. Sometimes these groups pre- 
ferred their present status because of 
some real advantage to them personally; 
but again, in the face of obvious ad- 
vantage, they clung to an ancient cus- 
tom that stood in their own way. 

Corruption and bureaucracy are not 

unknown in other social agencies than 
the governmental. In industry, in labor, 
in the church, these viruses make their 
deadly way—“‘occupational diseases’’ we 
may call them. Corruption often arises 
from lack of general agreement on what 
should be done, and bureaucracy from 
too much agreement. Corruption, of 
course, may be stabilized and institu- 
tionalized in the form of “squeeze.” 
Bureaucracy is found when a functionary 
becomes more important than the place 
he fills, violating the old maxim, ‘‘No one 
is fit to command who commands solely 
by virtue of his office.” There can be and 
is bureaucracy in familial organization 
when age outlives its usefulness and 
rules by status rather than by service. 
Since the days when Esau robbed his 
brother Jacob, there has been plenty of 
fraud and corruption in familial arrange- 
ments. 

There may be bureaucracy in industry 
and in the church. The rise of manage- 
ment brings with it the possibility of 
mismanagement, the obverse and _in- 
evitable other side of the picture. Large- 
scale business is accompanied by manage- 
ment which may be afflicted with oc- 
cupational diseases that seriously cripple 
its activity; and small-scale enterprise 
may be likewise afflicted. 

Government has developed the fea- 
tures of general staffing, at first found 
in the military organization, of personnel 


specialization, of fiscal management, 
and of organized planning—all of high 
significance among modern organiza. 
tional devices. 

By and large, it is difficult to main. 
tain that government is more corrupt, 
incompetent, or unresponsive to social 
interests than other groupings, judging 
each group of course in the light of its 
own special and characteristic respon- 
sibility. Group defense, order, justice, 
welfare, and liberty are the ends of gov- 
ernment—ends it shares at many points 
with other groups—and it is in the light 
of these responsibilities that govern. 
mental action or inaction must be ap- 
praised. 

Government is a cross-section of so- 
ciety, and its composition and conduct 
are likely to be that of the social forces 
and attitudes from which it comes. Privi- 
lege, exploitation, serfdom, and slavery 
are not the creatures of government 
alone; they spring from a society so 
minded. Likewise crime, war, and un- 
employment are not the child of gov- 
ernment alone. 

Nor can it be forgotten that the light 
of publicity in modern times falls far 
more sharply on the affairs of govern- 
ment than upon private transactions. 
Political business is in the limelight, 
while the business of industry, labor, and 
the church is relatively passed by most of 
the time. There are no or relatively few 
partisans who specialize in criticism and 
adverse comment outside government. 

It may be maintained that govern- 
ment which has made extensive and 
notable use of the oral dialectic, histori- 
cally, through the processes of adjudica- 
tion and later of conciliar agencies, is not 
able to adjust itself to the uses of mod- 
ern forms of inquiry, analysis, and de- 
termination. The development of man- 

agement, however, has opened the way 
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for thorough and expert examination of 
governmental problems of all types, for 
their analysis and consideration by 
courts and by legislative agencies. Ex- 
pert testimony is now available and is 
extensively utilized as a basis for oral 
discussion and determination. The argu- 
ment may be only the final decision be- 
tween two conflicting technical views of 
policy which have been thoroughly con- 
sidered—the Panama or the Nicaragua 
Canal for illustration—so that either, 
alternatively, is technically admissible. 
It may be a long way from the experts to 
the final decision, but this is not a situa- 
tion peculiar to government but one that 
is common to industry or some other ac- 
tion agency. 

The whole broad range of the tech- 
niques of modern reason and science is 
available to government. Great bodies 
of research in physical and social sciences 
are built up in many fields. The trend of 
effort is toward prevention rather than 
punishment. In the narrower field of 
governmental organs and agencies the 
techniques of psychology, statistics, and 
the social sciences have been especially 
drawn upon for intelligent analysis and 
counsel. What may be termed the “pa- 
thology of politics,” its malfunctioning 
in various cases, has been probed and 
diagnosed by many students, both in- 
side and outside the formal government- 
al structure.° 

War and unemployment have been 
the subjects of a vast amount of re- 
search and indeed of experiment. The 
physiological and social bases of in- 
stability and frustration have been ex- 
plored with great care both by govern- 
mental agencies and by private inquiries, 
and wide-reaching experiments in the 
resolution of these disturbing factors 


9 See C. E. Merriam, Political Power (New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934). 
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have been undertaken in institutions 
and undertakings of innumerable types 
in all modern states. Obviously, many 
of these problems are not handled by 
the political society alone but require 
the co-operation of many other forms of 
social grouping—the family, the church, 
the groups of producers, and many other 
social aggregations with influence and 
responsibility. 

The general conclusions are: 

1. Government does not lag behind 
other competing social groups in the use 
of current intelligence—in comparison, 
let us say, with the family, the church, 
with producing groups. Sometimes even 
the professional custodians of learning 
have been known to fall behind the new 
truth available. The government has no 
monopoly upon sluggish, incompetent, 
or unethical behavior. But there is more 
pitiless publicity in public than in private 
affairs. 

2. Government often seems behind 
other groups because it is made the 
scapegoat for social inability to find a 
solution of a social problem which no one 
else can solve. Examples are prostitution, 
gambling, unfair trade practices, strikes, 
and race relations. All these questions, 
going deep down into the roots of human 
relations, the government is expected to 
solve out of hand; or, if it does not, it is 
found to lag behind the culture of the 
time. Perhaps the culture itself is be- 
hind what we think it is. 

3. The use of extreme penalties by the 
political society brings down upon it 
double blame if the action is not wise, or 
even if it is at times. “No rogue ere felt 
the halter draw with good opinion of the 
law’”’—and much less so if the citizen is 
not a rogue, but an honest man, per- 
plexed by some governmental ineptitude. 

4. Force, fraud, spoils, and corruption 
are passing phases of the growth of so- 
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cial and political organization and can- 
not live in the new day. Their basis is 
moral and cultural, as well as political, 
however; and the remedy and prevention 
are moral, cultural, and political. 

5. The prevention of war and un- 
employment, the greatest scourges of 
our time, is well within the known tech- 
niques of expert intelligence, if the 
known ways and means are effectively 
applied. There is reason to believe that 
this is in sight. 

6. The development of democratic 
government is a help and not a hindrance 
to the growth of science and reason in 
political associations. The combination 
of scientific possibilities, on the one hand, 
and the increasing sense of human digni- 
ty, on the other, make possible a far 
more intelligent form of government 
than ever before in history. 

7. We face the almost fantastic ad- 
vance of science and learning in our day 
and the prospect of still more rapid 
progress in the years immediately ahead. 
On the verge of revolutionary innova- 
tions in science and technology, basical- 
ly affecting the ways of life, we must be 


able to produce an equally revolutionary 
advance in facility of adjustment, jin 
sophistication of judgment, in the dy. 
namics of new enterprise. This is the 
well-known race between “civilization 
and catastrophe.” 

But government does not face this 
crisis alone. The family, the church, in. 
dustry, agriculture, the human per- 
sonality itself—all are confronted by 
the same urgent and overwhelming de- 
mand for readjustments of the more rey- 
olutionary nature. Our present social 
and political arrangements may well 
prove to be as clumsy as those of the 
primitives at whom we smile. When edu- 
cation, medicine, advance in production, 
the full implications in the new meaning 
of time and space—when these factors 
have been brought to bear upon social 
living—both government and society 
will be changed in many ways. 

This new order is a challenge not 
merely to government, not alone to the 
politicos, but to every form of associa- 
tion and every type of personality in the 
emerging world. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ETHICS AND METAPHYSICS IN HARTMANN 


W. E. SCHLARETZKI 


iE proposal for an ethical science 
| which Nicolai Hartmann submits 
in his Ethics is based upon a pene- 
trating and persuasive analysis of moral 
experience. This analysis is closely as- 
sociated with Hartmann’s doctrine of 
values as self-existent ‘‘essences,’’ a doc- 
trine which for various reasons is not ac- 
ceptable to some of those who are most in 
debt to Hartmann for his insight into the 
character of value judgments. The evi- 
dence and arguments embodied in this 
paper are intended to show that Hart- 
mann’s analysis of ethical experience 
may reasonably be interpreted in a way 
which deprives the doctrine of essences 
of its plausibility as a ground for ethical 
theory. On the basis of this interpreta- 
tion it will also be suggested that the 
problem which was to be solved by the 
doctrine of essences—namely, the ques- 
tion of the “objectivity” of ethical values 
—may be the product of a misunder- 
standing of what is required for sound 
moral judgments. 


I 


According to Hartmann, the funda- 
mental question in ethics is: “What is 
valuable?” or, better, the parallel que- 
ries: ‘What is valuable here and what 
there? Which is the more valuable of 
these? How much is this to be valued?” 
A decision as to what to do in a moral 
problem situation is properly concerned 
with the relative “‘weight’’ of the values 
expected to be realized by each of the 
various possible courses of action. 
Knowledge of what things are to be val- 
ued and of how much value weight each 
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possesses is reached directly through 
careful inspection of the prospective ends 
in their contexts. 

The type of this knowledge is made 
clear in Hartmann’s analysis of moral ex- 
perience. In each instance of value judg- 
ment there is presupposed a ground for 
this judgment which is ultimate in the 
sense that it provides the perspective in 
which the subject views the situation. 
“A thing can be valuable only through 
its relation to a value itself. This must 
be fixed beforehand.’”* The subject’s un- 
derstanding of the ethical demands in- 
volved in the situation is thus condi- 
tioned (for the moment, absolutely) by 
certain “prejudgments” which he “car- 
ries with him” and by which his attitude 
is colored with moral approval or disap- 
proval. “Appraisement of value [that is, 
a prepossessed set of standards] precedes 
experience” (I, 187). This is the mean- 
ing of the term “‘a priori” as Hartmann 
applies it to the basic capacity for value 
awareness with which each normal per- 
son faces experience. 

This a priori awareness of value must 
not be understood as an intellectual 
classifying of objects under some formal 
principle. Rather, it is an intuitive, 
emotional response to specific situations, ! 
an active attitude of approval, of affirma- 
tion (or of rejection and denial), which 
marks a richness of concrete value-de- 
tail in each situation. It is not a recog- 
nition of bare right or wrong, ought or 
ought-not; it has to do with specific val- 


t Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1932), I, 189. Subsequent 
references are to volume and page in this work. 
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ues like justice, nobility, goodness, and 
love. And it finds expression in such di- 
verse attitudes as admiration, condem- 
nation, reverence, distaste, and yearn- 
ing. It includes a sense of the relative 
“height” and “strength” of a given value 
with respect to other members of the 
“realm” of values. “Height” is the rela- 
tive positive claim of a value to be real- 
ized. Its “strength” is measured in terms 
of the relative urgency of its not being 
violated. In the awareness of these two 
qualitative distinctions are found the 
criteria for the resolution of moral prob- 
lems. 

The core of the a priori consciousness 
of value is an immediate “primal dis- 
cernment of values,” sui generis, which 
resembles the Platonic “beholding” of 
the Ideas (I, 185). It is an intuitive 
awareness of the ideal “structure”’ 
“through which” an object has value— 
of the essence which “camps over” the 
existential object, lending it the peculiar 
“glimmer” of valuational meaning (I, 
218). This beholding of value essences is 
likened to the beholding of other “theo- 
retical ideal forms,” such as the mathe- 
matical principle that a® = 1 (I, 222-25). 

It is clear that we cannot be certain, 
in any particular moment of reflection, 
that this primal discernment of values is 
quite achieved. As Hartmann empha- 
sizes, the breadth of the “ethos” of any 
individual is obviously limited by his pe- 
culiar characteristics and those of the 
culture in which he lives. Consequently, 
he can be acquainted with only a narrow 
sector of the total “‘realm”’ of values. 
Not only does he utterly miss many val- 
ues, but (since the values he does know 
are necessarily related in various ways 
to values beyond his ken) his under- 
standing of even relatively familiar val- 
ues is inevitably incomplete. In the 
ethos of any person there is always fur- 


ther searching to be done. Current con. 
cepts must constantly be rechecked. 
Hidden relationships between known 
values must be traced. The renewing of 
one’s experience in fresh situations, by 
revealing subtly modified patterns in 
values one has obscurely known, helps to 
clarify them. Moreover, sometimes sub- 
jecting a man to novel conditions awak- 
ens him to a sudden perception of unsus- 
pected values. And the more the moral 
life is enhanced by the assimilation of 
variegated content, the more vigorous is 
the activity of the valuating conscious- 
ness. 

Thus the practical way to truth in 
ethics seems to lie in the direction of 
wider acquaintance with situations in 
which values may be sensed and of care- 
ful attention to the relationships between 
values. It is along these lines, also, that 
we must work if we seek some sharing of 
the values respected by different persons 
and groups of persons in society. Inas- 
much as the members of certain groups 
have some experiences in common, there 
is a ground for understanding. Above 
this level there are individual peculiar- 
ities of insight. Yet each member may 
contribute to the moral growth of the 
others. If some see things that others do 
not, there is a chance that the latter may 
be taught where to look in order to see 
what is there to be apprehended. 

The limitedness of every individual 
and cultural ethos, together with the 
possibility of expanding and enriching 
our value experience, is the key to an un- 
derstanding of the task of the ethicist. 
His proper function is to develop tech- 
niques for discovering, clarifying, and 


teaching ethical values and to employ ¢ 


these techniques in assisting his fellows 
to become more sensitive toward the 
values inherent in their particular situa- 
tions. ‘Philosophical ethics is the mid- 
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wifery of the moral consciousness” (I, 
62). 

But what makes possible this constant 
correction and elaboration of limited 
moral ideas if it is true that one cannot 
fall back in particular instances upon an 
infallible criterion provided by the pure 
“beholding’’ of the value “structure” as 
an “ideal phenomenon,” perceived 
“purely for itself” (I, 104)? If one can 
never be certain that a given formulation 
of a moral standard serves properly to 
articulate the intuitive knowledge of the 


good that is hidden in the soul, what oth-7_ 


er criteria for the verification and cor- 
rection of ethical judgments are avail- 
able? 

Hartmann acknowledges this question 
and proposes an answer. For the appro- 
priate datum we must go, he says, to the 
empirical phenomena of moral conscious- 
ness: namely, the feelings of ‘‘ought-to- 
be” and ‘“‘ought-not-to-be,’’ the sense of 
responsibility, and conscience. Though 
these phenomena cannot be identified 
with the pure discernment of values as 
such, they can guide us in the direction 
of the ideal phenomena. They assist us 
to an “undifferentiated” and “hazy” 
sense of the good or bad in existents, “‘a 
clearer or obscurer acquaintance with 
the worth or worthlessness of the actual 
conduct,....a consciousness that in 
general the instance contains something 
of value” (I, 100). And through con- 
tinued careful examination of such actual 
instances of realized values this sense can 
lead us to more and more subtle value 
discrimination. 

This empirical “primary conscious- 
ness of value”’ (I, 101) is not, then, the 
Platonic contemplation of the essences 
themselves. But, in contrast with the 
pure beholding of values, which has to do 
with “ideal phenomena,” it does belong 
to “the realm of fact.”’ It is the only 
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available guide to the knowledge of good 
and evil, even for the philosopher. We 
feel our way into the ethical situation 
with this distinctive sense as pathfinder. 
The possibility of illusion in this process 
cannot be denied. Falsification of values 
often occurs. This can be checked only 
by further broadening of the field ex- 
perienced and by additional care and 
earnestness. 

This appears to me to be a sound and 
rewarding way to begin in ethics, for it 
furnishes a basis for an ethical science. 
On this score it is in marked contrast 
with two other important types of ethi- 
cal theory. On the one hand, attempts 
have been made to use some prominent 
ethical concept either as the keystone of 
an elaborate system of rules or as a single 
rule intended for application as a meas- 
uring-stick in all instances. The desire 
to have a closed, permanent system, to- 
gether with partiality toward a single 
aspect of value experience, has some- 
times resulted in limiting the field of true 
ethical statements to those “‘implied”’ by, 
say, the word of God or the Golden Rule, 
or to the judgments based on a correct 
estimation of the amount of happiness 
providable by alternative possible acts. 
A single value or group of related values 
is taken as the measure of all things. 
Such theories have seemed plausible only 
when the standards presented have been 
couched in such broad terms that oppor- 
tunity was given for the concrete dis- 
criminations of the value consciousness 
to proceed sub rosa.2 An ethical science 
is impossible under such conditions, be- 
cause no single standard is capable of 
supporting a technique adequate to the 
task of finding out concretely what are 
the things that ought to be and that 
ought to be done. 

2Cf. the criticism of eudaemonism and utili- 
tarianism in I, 131-51. 
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A second type of bad ethics is repre- 
sented by prominent idealistic theories 
which have sought to provide a meta- 
physical criterion of the good. A man is 
acting morally to the extent that he is a 
real personality; or to the extent that he 
is helping to realize his true Self; or to the 
extent that he is part of a forward-mov- 
ing, transcendent Ego. Here, again, 
scant progress is made toward the de- 
velopment of a technique for finding out 
what, in specific situations, are the things 
thost worth doing. 

In contrast with these ethical theories, 
Hartmann’s notion of concrete and 
specifically ethical criteria for moral 
judgments provides a foundation for an 
ethical science, the chief instrument in 
which is the a priori consciousness of 
value. 


II 


But something more is needed, Hart- 
mann argues, to maintain the ethicist’s 
claim for the objectivity of (some) moral 
judgments. This further support he 
seeks to provide by means of his doc- 
trine of values as self-existent essences. 
On careful inspection this conception 
turns out to be misleading because, as I 
shall now try to show, it has certain im- 
plications which cannot be reconciled 
with our understanding of the nature of 
ethical judgment as Hartmann ordinarily 
describes it. 


The essence of a thing is “that which 
in the structural elements is presup- 
posed” (I, 184). It is that “through 
which” a thing is what it is. ““Treeness”’ 
is in some respects independent of the 
particular trees which participate in it. 
In so far as a thing is a tree, it neces- 
sarily has certain “structural” character- 
istics which are inherent in “‘treeness”’ as 
such. This is an example from the class 
of essences through which objects have 


their being as existents. There are also 
value essences. When particular things 
are known to be valuable, this is an 
awareness of something about them 
which is taken a priori to possess worth. 
Thus we can speak of the valuational 
character of an object, as distinct from 
its existential nature. By this we mean 
its structure in terms of the worth-while- 
ness of its various elements and of their 
relationships to the value structures of 
other valuable objects. This value struc- 
ture, which is the content of the essence. 
is not accessible to change at the inclina- 
tion of the subject. “The relatedness of 
goods to man is not at all a matter of 
thinking; it is not in man’s power, so far 
as anything is for him a good or an evil, 
to change matters” (I, 207). That such- 
and-such aspects of my experience, rath- 
er than others, are of worth; that some 
elements of worth have relationships of 


rank to certain others—these facts pre- 
suppose that in the area of values there 
are essences which determine our under- 
standing of objects as valuable or other- 
wise. 


Suppose, for example, I find that fair- 
dealing is morally valuable. Now an act 
of fair-dealing is not the value itself. It 
is a valuable act. Or, in Hartmann’s 
terms, it is an instance of the “‘actualiza- 
tion” of a value. There are many differ- 
ent acts, in different situations, which I 
should honor by the term “fair-dealing.” 
I do not have a catalogue of all these par- 
ticular acts beforehand. But my ven- 
tures in social situations have provided 
me with grounds for regarding certain 
kinds of interpersonal conduct as valu- 
able. The source of these grounds is the 
“feeling” for value which has been re- 
ferred to above as the “primary con- 
sciousness of value.’”’ This awareness pre- 
supposes some a priori standard which is 
ultimate for me. I can get some idea of 
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what this standard (the value itself) is by 
analyzing the things which seem valu- 
able in various situations and describing 
the central factors as best I can. In the 
case of fair-dealing, I have found that in 
a situation where someone is charged 
with distributing goods among others it 
js valuable that he should have regard for 
the deserts of the persons concerned, 
rather than for his own tastes. This is a 
case where I have secured a satisfactory 
description of the principle by which I 
am justifying my approval of a certain 
kind of act. I have developed a concep- 
tion of fair-dealing, by means of which I 
can more or less effectively anticipate 
relative value claims in succeeding situa- 
tions where fair-dealing is appropriate. 
But such a definition through compar- 
ative analysis of particular evaluations 
cannot give me precisely the value itself, 
as an essence. The essence is that ulti- 
mate concrete standard by virtue of 
which all the particular acts which I have 
analyzed are valuable. This standard is 
aloof from the actual moral situations, 
since it is prior to all of them and deter- 
mines in what value relation they will 
stand to the evaluating consciousness. 
I do not have a clear picture of the struc- 
ture of this value principle or essence at 
any given time, because I can never be 
sure that all the complexities of it are evi- 
dent to me. Some future encounter with 
a related problem may put me in a posi- 
tion to learn more about the nature of 
what I now roughly define as “‘fair-deal- 
ing.” So the discovery of a priori moral 
standards (the values themselves) pro- 
ceeds through a gradually more refined 
understanding of specific aspects of ex- 
perience felt to be of worth in different 
degrees. Thus we approach the ultimate 
standards presupposed ,in our moral 
judgments (in so far as the latter are 
correct). But at none of the stages in 
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this process do we apprehend the values 
themselves. 

In this interpretation, the term ‘‘val- 
ue” or “essence” could be taken as a 
methodological concept, referring to the 
fact that in ethics the purpose of reflec- 
tion is to get at the most adequate possi- 
ble insight into the values inherent in a 
given situation or group of similar situa- 
tions. In this continuous process each 
fresh problem demands a strenuous ef- 
fort to “‘see over” one’s present goals and 
to perform the refinement of them which 
is needed in the new situation—the pre- 
supposition being that unsuspected value 
nuances will appear in every instance. 
The notion of the value essence might be 
accepted, then, as a limiting concept 
pointing in the direction of the correction 
of ethical judgments. This would accord 
with the findings of Hartmann’s empiri- 
cal analysis of moral experience, if I have 
properly interpreted them. 

In proceeding to attribute “self-exist- 
ence”’ to the value essences, Hartmann 
places his theory in what would be re- 
garded by many as a metaphysical set- 
ting. The meaning of “self-existence”’ is, 
I think, obscure. The most explicit defi- 
nition given is this: 

Whatever in its mode of being is not rela- 
tive to a subject, whatever confronts a thinking 
subject as independent and immovable, what- 
ever sets up before him a self-subsistent regu- 
larity and energy of its own which the subject 
can grasp or miss but cannot get rid of, that 
has for him the character of self-existence 
(I, 218]. 

As it stands, this simply restates the the- 
ory that the value is absolute for the sub- 
ject who appreciates it. The phrase “for 
him” is important, for it indicates that 
Hartmann is not talking about values as 
existing entirely apart from the field of 
actual human behavior. But as Hart- 
mann goes on to develop this notion he 
blends in a new element, which it is not 
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easy to isolate. The immediate source 
of this is his belief that the discernment 
of value essences is in certain important 
respects analogous to the discernment of 
other ideal essences, such as those of 
mathematics. These latter essences have 
the character of self-existence, he says, 
for they are ‘“‘just as independent of the 
knowing subject as real objects are”’ (I, 
223). An ideal object of a priori insight 


offers the same absolute resistance to the will of 
the subject as any real object of perception. 
And this resistance “‘is” its objectivity. In it 
we have the gnoseological meaning of idea] 
self-existence [I, 224]. 


Moreover, a proposition such as a° = 1 
is one which is immediately known to be 
valid by anyone who has reached the 
requisite level of mathematical training. 

Now there is an almost imperceptible 
passage here from the notion that the 
ideal essence is independent of the in- 
dividual subject to the notion that it is 
recognizable as such by any discriminating 
person under any circumstances. I do not 
wish to enter into an argument as to 
what this means as far as mathematical 
essences are concerned, or whether it is 
the case. I wish only to point out the 
direction in which this passage takes 
Hartmann in the matter of the value es- 
sences. The assertion that the values are 
objective (absolute) for the subject in 
terms of his world as he sees it is framed 
in phrases which suggest that individual 
values may be discerned and described in 
and for themselves and by virtue of a 
special insight into them which is as inde- 
pendent of time and place as is the 
perception of mathematical truths. (And, 
naturally, Hartmann here returns to 
speaking of the pure “beholding” of 
values, instead of the “primary con- 
sciousness of value,’’ which operates in 
the “realm of fact.’’) 


They [the values] are objects of possible 

valuational discernment, but they do not first 
come into being in the discerning of them . . . . 
the value abides as unaffected by his beholding 
as does any object of knowledge of the fact 
that it is known [I, 219}. 
These are misleading words. For the 
most part, they reiterate graphically the 
contention that certain values are ulti- 
mate for the observer, independent of his 
will, capable of being grasped or not, 
according as he is or is not discriminating. 
But in view of their context it seems 
likely that they are also meant to suggest 
that once we have discerned such values 
we can isolate them in their character of 
essences and describe them and compare 
them with one another just as we manip- 
ulate mathematical essences. 

The principle that values have an ideal self- 
existence .... affirms more than the mere 
apriority of valuational discernment and the 
absoluteness of discerned values. It affirms 
that there is a realm of values subsisting for 
itself [I, 226]. 

The values are originally patterns of an 
ethical ideal sphere, of a realm with its own 
structures, its own laws and order [I, 221]. 


These remarks seem to imply that 
what we are after in ethics is the ab- 
solute formulation of a value as such, so 
that it may become a fixed point in our 
moral thinking and in our understand- 
ings with others. But the fact is that any 
value is conditioned by specific con- 
texts. The particular value claims re- 
spected in various situations are in some 
ways similar and related, but they are 
also different. No two problems call for 
quite the same solution. So, when a per- 
son begins to see that claims for what he 
knows then as friendliness, sacrifice, and 
generosity require satisfaction in such- 
and-such a degree, it is not certain that 
the claims this man respects have pre- 
cisely the same character as, say, the 
values of friendliness, sacrifice, and gen- 
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erosity as Hartmann analyzes them. In 
fact, it is quite likely that they are not 
the same, that they are in some respects 
peculiar to him, and that he is attentive 
to what other people say about the 
general value terms only to the extent 
that it seems relevant to his own prob- 
lems. In short, if we wanted to get an 
accurate description of all the different 
values roughly called “generosity” by 
different people in different situations, 
we should have to refine our separate 
yalue concepts so as to specify the 
structures of the particular values: gen- 
erosity, in situation 1; generosity, in situ- 
ation 2; and so on. I think that, if one 
wishes to hold to the notion of the pure 
discernment of self-existent essences, 
something like this will be necessary in 
the analysis of specific values. It does 
not comport well with Hartmann’s 
description of the actual course of moral 
reflection. If, on the other hand, one em- 
ploys the general value terms as tenta- 
tive concepts—appropriate, as far as we 
can see, to specific contexts—then these 
terms function, as we should expect, as 
tools for dealing with concrete problems 
—so long as we state what conditions are 
involved in each case. 

These considerations apply also when 
we are dealing, not with the value es- 
sences separately, but with the relation- 
ships between them in the structured 
realm of values. Here again Hartmann is 
apparently led by the idea of the self- 
existence of the realm of essences to the 
error of handling certain “structural” 
principles of the realm as if they were 
understandable outside the concrete situ- 
ations in which they can be shown ex- 
plicitly to be appropriate. For example, 
the complementary relationship is that 
which holds between two values (say, 
kindness and gratitude) when either of 
the values demands, for “the axiological 
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completion of its meaning” (II, 434), 
the correlative ‘‘value response”’ of the 
other. A makes a gift of goods to B. 
This action having taken place, the situ- 
ation is somewhat changed. B is in the 
position of having received goods at the 
hands of A. It is then worth while that 
B should be grateful. Other things being 
equal, B ought to be grateful. In this 
sense, the value of kindness calls forth 
the value of gratitude as a comple- 
mentary value; and, probably, the for- 
mer is reduced in “axiological” qual- 
ity in a situation where the response of B 
is not forthcoming. 

But there is something distinctly mis- 
leading about saying that the value 
called “kindness” and the value called 
“gratitude,” in themselves, depend upon 
each other by virtue of their respective 
positions in the eternal realm of es- 
sences. In the illustration, it may be 
said that A’s act of kindness is not quite 
so much worth doing (or, in Hartmann’s 
terms, that the value is not fully 
actualized) in a case where B is expected 
to show no gratitude. We are discrimi- 
nating between situations where an act 
of kindness is worth while in different 
degrees. In certain cases where gratitude 
does not occur, the act of kindness as 
ordinarily understood is not desirable to 
so great a degree, and perhaps a different 
act, related to kindness, is preferable. 
The choice of the appropriate act depends 
on the factor of expected gratitude, and 
probably also on other circumstantial 
factors. Hartmann wishes to deal with 
these factors by saying that the value 
“kindness,” as such, remains what it is 
in all cases but that the extent of its 
actualization depends on the fulfilment 
of this complementary relationship with 
another essence. It seems to me that it 
would be less confusing te say that in 
various cases the acts which it would be 
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most valuable to do are somewhat 
different, though they are related closely 
to what we have roughly defined as 
“kindness.” One would try to specify 
precisely the act called for in each 
instance. 

In dealing with actual moral problems 
one has, naturally, to make a beginning 
with certain fundamental definitions and 
standards taken over from past ex- 
perience. For example, we often use the 
term “kindness” to characterize tenta- 
tively something which appears to be of 
value within the general area we have in 
mind. And it is useful to be able to say 
that as a rule kindness calls for gratitude. 
We find many situations where this can 
be applied directly as a guide. Still, the 
judgment that the rule is appropriate in 
a given instance is based partly on more 
specific factors than any fixed structural 
relationship between kindness and grati- 
tude as such, in the present state of their 
definition. No particular case can be 
entirely subsumed under principles for- 
mulated in previous situations. A proper 
judgment that the total situation calls 
for acts of the type of kindness and 
gratitude, as specially defined, is a single 
judgment, based on an examination of 
the peculiar elements of the particular 
problem, as well as on what we already 
know about kindness and gratitude and 
their relationship. In dealing with these 
peculiarities, I suppose Hartmann could 
preserve the notion of a fixed structure of 
values by viewing the peculiarities as 
instances of differences in the degrees of 
actualization of the absolute values, due 
to essential relationships to still other 
values. If value relationships are seen 
as crystallized in the value realm, then 
the variations found in particular situ- 
ations have to be taken care of by the 

presumption of a more complicated 
structure. 
This is true also of the other relation- 


ships in the realm of values (the opposi- 
tional relationship, the conditioning re. 
lationship, the relationships of rank). Ip 
general, Hartmann’s claim is that the 
relative worth-whileness of various ob- 
jects is determined by an order in the 
fixed realm of essences. That value A is 
“higher” than value B is a consequence 
of the structures of A and B, as such. as 
essences. But Hartmann’s own descrip- 
tion of certain specific relationships in- 
volves careful specification of the con- 
texts in each case. And it is clear that to 
specify all the different relationships of 
one type between two values A and B as 
actualized in different situations we 
should have to speak of A, and B, and 
relation, in situation 1; A, and B, and re- 
lation, in situation 2; and so on. Here it 
is the same as with the problem of the 
single values when considered as ab- 
solute self-existent essences. In actual 
moral experience the concepts have spe- 
cial meanings as they are employed by 
different people in different contexts. 
Commonalty of value appreciation is 
attained within specific limits, the bound- 
aries of which can be stipulated. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this 
evidence, in my judgment, are: (1) that, 
where the doctrine of the self-existence of 
value essences maintains only the aprior- 
ity and absoluteness (for the subject) of 
values, the doctrine adds nothing to 
Hartmann’s empirical description of the 
course of the correction of value judg- 
ments; and (2) that, where self-existence 
implies the possibility of our handling 
value concepts without regard for all 
particular circumstances conditioning 
their pertinence, the doctrine misrepre- 
sents the process of value judgment as 
Hartmann himself understands it. 


III 


if we recall that the doctrine of self- 
existent value essences is intended to 
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insure the objectivity of ethics, it is 
significant that the kind of objectivity 
which Hartmann actually secures by 
this doctrine turns out (if my argument 
js sound) not to be the kind which is 
relevant to the criteria for the verifica- 
tion of value judgments as he ordinarily 
interprets them. It is worth while to in- 
quire further into the demand for ob- 
jectivity as Hartmann voices it and to 
determine what satisfactions, if any, can 
be given in terms of the analysis he makes 
of moral experience. 

If we look only at the doctrine of es- 
sences, it seems that Hartmann be- 
lieves that a realm of self-existent value 
essences is necessarily presupposed by 
any attempt to analyze and catalogue 
values in such a way that they can be 
made certainly apparent to all men. He 
wants to be able to say, at the end of his 
analysis of values, something like this: 
“These are analyses of the values as 
such, discovering their intrinsic struc- 
tures and interrelationships. The realm 
of values thus laid open is an abiding, 
nontemporal realm. Consequently, the 
structure of the realm will always be as 
it is now, for everyone. Brotherly love is 
in itself a higher value than justice. The 
love for the remote is intrinsically anti- 
nomic to the love for persons and objects 
near at hand. These things will always 
and everywhere be true.’”’ Yet it must be 
remembered that Hartmann never as- 
serts that ethical propositions can be held 
to be true outside their context of the 
particular and limited understandings, 
intentions, habits, and other circum- 
stances of men. Such a claim is con- 
travened by his own excellent discussion 
of “relationality”’ and by his requirement 
that ethical science be “concrete.” 

Perhaps the plea for objectivity is a 
demand for assurance that ethical judg- 
ments are, in general, verifiable and cor- 
rigible. So far as I can tell, Hartmann 
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makes no claim for the infallibility of the 
value consciousness (save as regards the 
pure primal discernment, which I have 
tried to show is not an integral feature of 
his analysis of ethical experience). It is 
not that one expects to know that he is 
always right in the judgments that he 
makes. But it does seem to be essential 
to show that there are occasions in 
which a man may say: “This is good” or 
“T ought to do this” and mean what he 
thinks he means, with a fair chance of 
being right. A man thinks he is not 
merely saying: “I like this” or “I enjoy 
doing this more than doing something 
else.” He thinks he is saying something 
special, something for which he can give 


‘reasons that are as respectable as are his 


reasons for holding that certain things 
are true of existents. 

The strongest assurances that Hart- 
mann provides on this matter, I believe, 
are to be found in his discussion of the 
course of the correction of value judg- 
ments, the central notion of which is the 
apriority and absoluteness (for the sub- 
ject) of prejudgments, which in a given 
situation are ultimate. These may in 
some instances be biases. But to judge 
that any particular standard is a bias 
presupposes a still more fundamental 
standard which is taken to be objective. 
I think Hartmann is in a position to 
argue that normal human experience 
necessarily involves such a priori value 
standards as these, and that we do not— 
we cannot—call them all prejudices with- 
out giving up hope of dealing with 
problems of choice. 

This is, in fact, the argument to which 
Hartmann finally appeals whenever the 
objectivity of ethics is explicitly in 
question. It has already been noted that 
the clearest definition Hartmann gives of 
“self-existence” is in terms of “whatever 
confronts a thinking subject as inde- 
pendent and immovable... .a self-sub- 
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sistent regularity and energy of its own 
which the subject can grasp or miss but 
cannot get rid of” (I, 218). This is no 
more than what is meant by the apriority 
and absoluteness of values (for the ob- 
server) where Hartmann uses this notion. 
The burden is constantly laid on the 
substantial argument that we cannot 
deny that there are significant differences 
in the degree of correctness of moral judg- 
ments without denying ourselves the 
right to do anything at all about our 
most basic concerns. Whenever a man 
purports to justify his interest in one 
thing rather than in another, whenever it 
is necessary to choose and to explain 
choice to one’s self or to others, certain 
standards are presupposed as ultimate. 
Hartmann frequently compares the prob- 
lem of objectivity in ethics with its par- 
allel in epistemology. “We cannot prove 
that things exist, but can only postulate 
this when we perceive Whoever 
doubts ideal self-existence must also 
doubt real self-existence”’ (I, 224). The 
argument from the possibility of delusion 
is suggested in both cases. 

It seems to me that these considera- 
tions lend support to the claim that 
values are objective, if by objectivity we 
mean that some things may reasonably 
be said to be better than others or to 
deserve doing more than others, in 
specific situations, and that evidence can 
be offered for such claims that does not 
reflect a mere bias of the subject. Rather, 
it is taken to be based on his reflection 
on the possible results of proposed 
courses of action, and the bearing these 
possible results would have on the basic 
concerns of his life. 

These basic concerns may become 


more clear to him as the result of carefy] 
reflection and new experience, including 
persuasion or inspiration by others, 
Needless to say, among these concerns 
may be his relationships to other men. 
The question as to whether these basic 
concerns, in turn, are “objectively” valu- 
able is not relevant, so far as that man is 
concerned, save when it can be shown 
that he has not investigated carefully 
enough the various possibilities of action 
and his own long-range interests. Sup- 
pose that a proposed course of conduct 
seems likely to interfere with the enjoy- 
ment by other persons of certain values, 
If this matters to him, it ought to make 
a difference in his decision; and people 
have a right to point this out to him. If 
it does not matter to him and if the 
other persons involved have no reason 
for believing that it could matter to him, 
even if he tried very hard to let it do so, 
then it is difficult to see how the man’s 
choice can be subject to ethical con- 
demnation on this score. 

The objectivity of the value of re- 
specting such interests of other people, 
for the person who is equipped to make 
them his concerns, is not impugned by 
what has been said above. For the value 
inheres, not in amy situation at all, but in 
a particular kind of situation which can 
be specified more or less accurately. 
Objectivity in this sense belongs to cer- 
tain value judgments by virtue of the 
(verifiable) reference they have to speci- 
fiable aspects of experience, not because 
of the kind of self-existence which value 
essences, as such, possess. 
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EALIZATION that art is a form of 
experience, carried on by the 
same beings in the same environ- 

ment as other human interests and ac- 
tivities, has led to reaction against 
isolationist theories of art. Yet, if art 
could not be distinguished, it would not 
be discussed. So all the recent effort to 
establish the continuity of art and life 
is in danger of dismissal as laboring a 
truism and losing the point. Everyone 
concedes that art is experience. The 
question is: What kind? The answer may 
be simply : Experience which is especially 
satisfying. But perhaps that is too sim- 
ple. While every immediately or in- 
trinsically satisfactory occasion is, in a 
sense, aesthetic, it may be that art rises 
above a happy event without art as any 
happiness transcends the daily routine. 
If the fully aesthetic depends upon art, 
no experience, can become asethetic un- 
less enhanced by art. Then art is not so 
much experience as a transformation of it 
which may be called “‘expression.”’ 

This seems to be the meaning, if not 
the clear conclusion, of John Dewey’s Art 
as Experience. In the first chapters he 
says he has tried to show 
that the esthetic is no intruder in experience 
from without ... . but that it is the clarified and 
intensified development of traits that belong 
to every normally complete experience. This 
fact I take to be the only secure basis upon 
which esthetic theory can build. It remains to 
suggest some of the implications of the under- 
lying fact. 


But the implications must shift accord- 
ing to the interpretation of this fact. If it 


‘(New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934), p. 46. 
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is primarily that traits of “every normal- 
ly complete experience” are aesthetic, 
that is one thing; another thing if the 
main aesthetic fact is such “clarified and 
intensified development” of these traits 
as amounts to their transformation. Yet, 
unless both interpretations of the essen- 
tially aesthetic are fused, so that what is 
enhanced is still the normal and natural 
good of life, the good of art may become 
evil for life. On the other hand, if what is 
most valuable in life is the same as the 
transmutation of life through art, so that 
art is just what life does with itself when 
clear and intense, how speak of art as 
something more? 

The way through this problem must 
be somewhat dialectical. If we disregard 
Dewey’s occasional identification of the 
aesthetic with the immediately agree- 
able, he seems to intend that no material 
is aesthetic except as worked by art; and 
that art, working to be appreciated, is 
not complete without appreciation of 
the whole process of making-and-enjoy- 
ing.? Refusing to separate doing which is 
artistic from undergoing which is aes- 
thetic, he sees in art, in the same relation, 
the outgoing and incoming phases of any 
full experience. Yet, while he does not 
explicitly say so, it appears that no mere 
experience can be identified with art in a 
general sense except as clarified and in- 
tensified by art in the specific sense of 
making something to be appreciated. He 
must mean that if such enhancement 
could take place without art, there would 
be no need of art or possibility of recog- 
nizing its occurrence. This view of his 


2 [bid., pp. 46, 47. 
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meaning is borne out when he says that a 
pleasing object which seems to be a work 
of art cannot be regarded aesthetically if 
discovered to be ‘“‘an accidental natural 
product. ..../ A difference is made in 
appreciative perception and in a direct 
way. The esthetic experience—in its 
limited sense—is thus seen to be in- 
herently connected with the experience 
of making.’’? Nor can art exist as mere 
execution: “It implies those who per- 
ceive and enjoy the product that is 
executed.’’* Art for art is denied, as well 
as aesthetic experience without art. 

It is characteristic of contemporary 
aesthetics that Dewey does not mention 
beauty in this connection. If “artistic’’ 
and “aesthetic” are ambiguous except 
when carefully defined in mutual rela- 
tion, “beautiful” is too loose for consider- 
ation unless understood as a synonym 
for “artistic” and “aesthetic” in combina- 
tion. Then, what about the “beauties of 
nature”? Dewey does not discuss them as 
such, but his answer may be surmised. 
Admiration of nature appears to be for 
him one of the normal consummations of 
life: In one place he agrees with Santa- 
yana that we may be “carried by con- 
templation of nature to a vivid faith in 
the ideal.” But Dewey adds: “This 
statement applies to art as to nature, and 
it indicates an instrumental function ex- 
ercised by a work of art. We are carried 
to a refreshed attitude toward the cir- 
cumstances and exigencies of ordinary 
experience.”’> However, while up to a 
point art and nature appear to exercise 
the same function for Dewey, he says 
nothing to weaken his general position 
that art develops the same function 
further. Beauties of nature are refresh- 
ing; they have as much to do with aes- 
thetic experience as any normally satis- 


3 Tbid., pp. 48, 49. 


4 Ibid., p. 47. 5 Ibid., p. 139. 


fying passages of life, but no more. Like 
any value occurring outside art, a beauty 
of nature may be enhanced by art and 
need not deteriorate through neglect by 
art. A “lover of beauty” who does not 
care for art could ask no more than to 
go on enjoying as he did before. No aes- 
thetician will hinder him by observing 
that appreciation of nature tends to be 
qualified by familiarity with art. There 
is the concomitant comment that art 
may be inspired by nature, though sel- 
dom by “‘beauties of nature.” For Dewey 
these are completed in common experi- 
ence, perhaps with the help of art; 
whereas the artist “shuns objects that 
are already saturated ...., he is as un- 
satisfied with what is established as is a 
geographic explorer.’ The artist must 
feel free to work over a subject to suit 
himself. So, when he does not refrain 
from touching what people already think 
beautiful, they are likely to resent his 
transformation of it. If he is an artist, 
and not a “society painter” or magazine- 
illustrator, he will hesitate to paint 
pretty women or will not make them look 
pretty. Nor will he compete with colored 
post cards. 

In Dewey’s view there is the run of 
experience improving on itself in 
stretches that are naturally satisfying or 
“beautiful,” and there is art carrying 
this improvement up another notch. Un- 
less his qualifications are included, how- 
ever, his view is open to distortion. The 
objection is made that some people re- 
lieve the tedium of ordinary living by 
rape and murder and that they may de- 
velop their technique beyond the point 
of crude satisfaction until they reach 
the level of art. But for Dewey, art 
heightens experience which is ‘normally 
complete.” Rape and murder may be 
considered normal in that they regularly 


6 Tbid., p. 144. 
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occur to a certain extent, and complete in 
being fully what they are; but they do 
yiolence to persons, frustrating them and 
interfering with the completion of the 
value patterns of victim and aggressor 
and all associated with them. 

If we agree that the experience to be 
transmuted in art must be “normally 
complete,” we may seem to fall back to 
the moralism of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
aesthetics, and be unashamed of doing 
so—especially if we amend their morality 
to make it democratic. As Guyau has 
maintained, sociability and sympathy 
are inherent in the nature and ideal of 
art. Despots and murderous artists of the 
Italian Renaissance shock us in their in- 
humanity all the more for being steeped 
in art. But, instead of showing that art 
and sympathy are disparate, they dem- 
onstrate how excessively demoralized 
men can be, not merely indulging in 
cruelties incompatible with the spirit of 
art but perverting art, using the sensibil- 
ity fostered by it for refinements of 
sadism. Just as criminals fall far below 
art when they break up the normally 
complete experience on which it must 
rest, so they may achieve peaks of art, 
building solidly and flawlessly on fellow- 
feeling, sensing what will delight every 
fiber of a normal person until finally 
switching to make sympathy the in- 
strument of torture. To call enjoyment 
of this perversion “aesthetic,”’ because 
it is a twist of procedure that would be 
aesthetic if not twisted, is a gross mis- 
take. Dewey’s thought guards against it. 
For him, not only must the pre-aesthetic 
foundation of the artistic-aesthetic ex- 
perience be normal and complete in 
sociability and sympathy, but what is 
built thereon must be a development of 
the foundational traits—a clarification 
and intensification of them all the way 
up. If and when the maker-in-anticipa- 








tion-of-appreciation, or the appreciator- 
in-recapitulation-of-making, so loses a 
delicate equilibrium as to become an 
antisocial monster, he falls from the 
tower of art and can no more appreciate 
it than he could build it in that fallen 
state. If his monument still stands, we 
may admire it while abhorring him ex- 
cept for what is left of him in his work. 

But, if we say that the artist or art- 
lover cannot be immoral in the artistic- 
aesthetic role proper, what about im- 
moral art? There was plenty of it for 
Guyau, and Tolstoy borrowed his ex- 
amples. But can there be immoral art 
for Dewey? If he would admit that the 
vices of an artist outside art may feed 
on the virtues of his art, may not the 
vices seep into his art? Technique can be 
prostituted for immoral ends; virtuosity 
can be vitiated by lack of idealism or ac- 
ceptance of antisocial ideals. If art were 
merely art and only for art, it could not 
be morally good or bad. It is, however, 
not only the production of a new experi- 
ence for the artist but communication 
of the product to other people, if the 
complete aesthetic situation is realized. 
Dewey says: 

Perfection in execution cannot be measured 
or defined in terms of execution; it implies those 
who perceive and enjoy the product that is 
executed. The cook prepares food for the con- 
sumer and the measure of the value of what is 
prepared is found in consumption.? 


And again: “The artist embodies in him- 
self the attitude of the perceiver while he 
works.” 

This should not mean that, like a 
cook, the artist is chiefly bent upon 
pleasing the consumer or upon fitting in 
with conventional ideas of the good. If he 
is to develop and intensify ordinary ex- 


7 Ibid., p. 47. 
8 Ibid., p. 48. 











































perience, he is bound to make departures 
that violate habit and custom, and he 
may be blamed for challenging estab- 
lished institutions. Dewey says: “Crea- 
tive intelligence is looked upon with 
distrust; the innovations that are the es- 
sence of individuality are feared, and 

. generous impulse is put under bonds not 
to disturb the peace.’’ 

Trying to follow Dewey, we land in a 
quandary. Art cannot be self-sufficient 
artistry but culminates in appreciated 
response. If, as produced and received, a 
work does not clarify or communicate 
a heightening of ordinary experience, it 
is not art. A performance defeating or 
perverting normal experience is not art. 
But a work denounced by guardians of 
morals and culture may really be con- 
tributing toward a healthy moral recon- 
struction. It is hypocritical to object to a 
work of art as shocking when we ought 
to be shocked by what it communicates 
and jolted into doing something about it. 
Sometimes it may be hard to decide 
whether a work outrages sensibilities 
just for effect or is sincerely concerned 
with abuses which should be fought. 
Who is to judge what is the case, and 
how? Dewey would not refer the ques- 
tion to a particular class, as Tolstoy 
would rest it with peasants. From all 
that Dewey has said on value theory, he 
would have the worth of art established 
by individual and social reflection on 
conditions and consequences. Judgment 
of art cannot be limited to a few experts 
or “authorities.” Whatever help they 
provide, for Dewey the criticism of art 
must be shared as widely as possible— 
and less in terms of praise and blame 
than in terms of sharpening and correlat- 
ing perceptions so that insight into life 


9 Tbid., p. 348. 
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may be more adequate. The real criti. 
cism of art is the experience of it by all 
who respond. Barring the possibility of g 
whole people hopelessly perverted, a 
gradual and democratic judgment by all 
concerned will be the justification of art 
that makes life more worth while to 
them and the rejection of art attempts 
which fail to do this. That which defeats 
hopes and ideals, after due trial and re- 
flection, cannot be accepted by any 
people. What is “due trial and reflec. 
tion” they must learn for themselves, 
In a time of upheaval and confusion of 
society in general, there will be divisions 
and reversals on art as on all value, 
rather than a clear and steady process 
of orientation. The difficulty is economic 
political, and social and is not peculiar to 
aesthetics. Problems of aesthetics can- 
not be fully discussed in isolation—at 
least not for one who regards art as ex- 
pression of life, as the burning-point of 
social awareness where values are being 
reconstructed. 

It is important that for Deweysclarifi- 
cation and intensification in art involve 
expression. If expression were not cen- 
tral in art and if the value of appreciated 
art-making consisted simply in provid- 
ing a more clear and lively interval than 
ordinary, a nonart experience found to 
be more vividly satisfying than the en- 
joyment of an art work would be more 
worth while and more aesthetic, if ‘“aes- 
thetic” could then mean anything. 
There are moods and moments when 
food or sleep, conversation or affection, a 
chance to do some work or attend to 
some private affair, is craved more than 
what authors and painters, sculptors 
and composers, can offer, even as wholly 
appreciated. At times the common 
satisfactions of life are all we want. Yet, 
while any of them might enter into aes- 
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thetic experience and even be focal 
there, they are not aesthetic in the 
artistic-aesthetic sense as they stand, 
because, aside from art, no satisfaction 
transcends itself as art does. A situation 
may be complete, as pleasing as could be 
without being more than it is in its 
occurrence, and every event has conse- 
quences and implications that might be 
traced; but experience must unusually 
run over with them, as only expression 
can make it do, to be aesthetic. Any- 
thing produced and appreciated aes- 
thetically is symbolic through and 
through. Every natural atom of it seems 
to becomes an imaginative item shout- 
ing with joy, sighing or beckoning to 
every other and being answered. Things 
which are not essentially aesthetic may 
lead to other things. Any tree or bush 
may be a landmark; a person, a walking 
signpost. But the aesthetic, besides in- 
dicating much that lies beyond it, takes 
up into itself what it indicates, as a 
mere sign will not. Only an aesthetic ob- 
ject, intended and appreciated as such, 
stands for more than it is and rises to all 
that it stands for.'® If a thing were just 
valuable, like a good meal or a night’s 
sleep, we should be grateful but not 
astonished. If a thing were a sign direct- 
ing us to food or any common value, we 
should be thankful but not overcome. 
An aesthetic object, however, is both at 
once. Apparently a fact occupying 
space and time like another, it showers 
surprise that falls back into familiarity 
and shoots up again. This is a fountain 
using the water we drink but arousing 
and slaking a thirst no water would 
without art. 

According to need and circumstance, 


© Cf. Charles Morris, “Esthetics and the Theory 
of Signs,” Journal of Unified Science, Vol. VIII. 





almost anything may be more welcome 
than something else; and Dewey does 
not say that art is simply satisfactory 
experience. The traits of what is normal- 
ly satisfying enter into art when they are 
submitted to the process he calls “ex- 
pression” and differentiates as ‘“aesthet- 
ic.” The run of life, even when delight- 
ful, is not rendered in a material such as 
marble or language and is not given a 
form which circles back upon itself in a 
system of interrelated symbols, unless 
art supervenes. Despite this difference 
between art and mere life, however, each 
may powerfully and subtly influence the 
other. Any amount of life may be used in 
a work of art, except what cannot be 
translated within the limitations of a 
given material or compressed within 
the limits of a definite form. The solace 
and excitement of art may be carried 
over into life, except for the expressive- 
ness possible in a controlled order and 
tooled medium in which ideal and real 
are a flame-fused whole. 

The most apparent influence of art on 
life comes when the attitude appropriate 
to the enjoyment of art is transferred to 
life. When experience or nature is con- 
templated as if it were a work of art, the 
contemplator imports into a situation 
more or less of his acquaintance with art 
and may himself assume the role of 
artist, up to a point. Volkelt follows his 
discussion of every category in art with 
an illustration of the same category as it 
may occur in taking the aesthetic atti- 
tude outside art. Perhaps he means to 
suggest that everyone, in so doing, be- 
comes an artist. At any rate, in Dewey’s 
view it is necessary to say that, except 
in so far as a person becomes an artist, 
he will not work anything over into the 
terms of a particular medium and the re- 
quirements of a specific form. Yet one 
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must do this—at least by imagining the 
act of one who does so—to have aesthet- 
ic experience. A person may feel deeply; 
but, to reach the level of art, what is felt 
must be expressed in a process of mak- 
ing extended through appreciation. 

This is not to say that art is always 
and in every sense higher than life with- 
out art. What is expressed in art may be 
relatively trivial, whereas something in 
life, which one would most like to have 
rendered in art, may never be done 
justice by any artist. Has art approached 
what one feels in seeing the Grand Can- 
yon? Paint can catch gradations of 
color, architecture can hint vertiginous 
vastness, music can roll through hollow 
volumes and soar to pinnacles; but a 
mule is better on the Bright Angel Trail. 
And he will add to what the masters of 
these arts cannot achieve, what only a 
poet would attempt: the air, the creak of 
leather, the stumble, the changing tem- 
perature, shadow and altitude, the 
crescendo of appetite. 

But when a person has seen the Grand 
Canyon, he feels let down. The experi- 
ence is over. He may ride down the trail 
again or linger on the rim. Renewal is 
not enough, and the trouble is not just 
that excitement subsides. This is true 
also of an artistic-aesthetic experience. 
It comes to an end; we cannot sustain 
it, and we may tire of renewal. But there 
is a difference. In the case of an experi- 
ence arranged by art and appreciated in 
response to art, what is felt is expressed, 
made symbolic and communicable. That 
is why we welcome art even when it can- 
not do justice to what we have felt. As 
self-conscious beings, not only gregari- 
ous but sociable, who love to talk and 
share, even with ourselves, we crave 
transmutation of what is simply done 
and undergone into what represents and 
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reveals it, so far as that is possible. We 
have learned that to communicate the 
significance of an experience saves some- 
thing of it and adds a quality lacking in 
experience merely had, in deeds merely 
done. ; 

Acts of heroism, sacrifice, devotion; or 
simply being born, married, overtaken 
by death—great occasions in the life 
of an individual or the history of a 
group—demand not only to be remem- 
bered but to be celebrated. The origin 
and support of art, as of religion, are 
found in the need of dramatizing what is 
felt to be important, so that it takes on 
further import, which otherwise would 
be missed because it would not be 
created. The enhancement of vital 
events through expression antedates 
their supposed exaltation through super- 
natural agency and will outlast super- 
natural belief if anything can. No more 
than other moral and social aspects of 
religion is its aesthetic phase threatened 
by the weakening of any historical faith 
when art is understood as a means by 
which men project ideals out of experi- 
ence and realize them within it. Closely 
as religion and art are allied, however, 
they are not to be identified except 
figuratively, because devotion to ideals 
in religion is carried on always through 
many arts and activities and is never 
confined to one form or medium, whereas 
any instance of art is formally and mate- 
rially concentrated. This is not to forget 
that art may be complex or that what 
we distinguish as separate arts are com- 
bined in a church service, opera, or 
fiesta. 

Social solidarity, morale, religion, de- 
mand the enhancement of vital happen- 
ings through art. Being human depends 
upon it. Conceivably, men could live by 
barely taking care of biological needs, 
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put not as men. Increase of wealth, com- 
fort, and power, so far as possible with- 
out aesthetic experience, leave life bereft; 
whereas even primitive existence may 
be rich with art. The Pueblo Indians can 
tach us that the ideal condition is 
reached when life and art interact to in- 
spire each other; when what is lived is 
lived over on the level of expression, and 
appreciation spreads to subsequent ac- 


tivity. Then seedtime renews the group 
as well as the ground; clouds and rain 
are not just powers but centers of the 
dance and symbols on the blanket. 
Lightning flashes on the pottery. Har- 
vest is a thud of drums, a weaving of 
thighs and corn, backs and black hair in 
the sun, in the dust, amid the houses and 
the people. 
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DISCUSSION 


EDUCATION AS ART AND DISCIPLINE! 


MAX BLACK 


ROLONGED exposure to the addresses and 

writings of educational theorists may 
generate some excusable impatience with 
the elastic generalities and resounding 
platitudes which constitute so large a part 
of current educational philosophy. But too 
much must not be expected of the first 
principles of education, as of those of any 
other study. If they promote a preliminary 
organization of intentions (as the creation 
of an electric field facilitates motion along 
the established lines of forces), they will 
have done all that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of principles of the highest general- 
ity. 

Now it will be found that many of the 
most influential educational theorists of the 
past have achieved this preliminary organi- 
zation by the use of some single persuasive 
analogy. Thus Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, and a multitude of later advocates of 
“negative education”’ have been inspired by 
the partially valid analogy between a child 
and a “natural’’ biological organism. Em- 
phasis upon noninterference with “natural” 
growth was once the fitting expression of 
revolt against a repressive authoritarianism; 
but today it is all too often a symptom of 
the abdication of the teacher’s responsibil- 
ity. It may well be that the overworked 
analogy of the biological organism has 
served its purpose and that the time has 
come to experiment with alternative ‘root 
metaphors.” 

If we need to be sustained in our educa- 
tional planning, as no doubt we do, by some 
principle of high generality, we might do 
well, accordingly, to turn to the relatively 


* Part of an address delivered to the Philosophy 
Club, University of Illinois, in the fall of 1943. 
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neglected field of aesthetic experience. In 
speaking of “‘the creative nature of learning” 
or “the art of getting an education,” we 
often assume, in a casual way, the existence 
of some parallel between the activity of a 
learner and that of an artist. Taken suff- 
ciently seriously, the experience of the artist 
might be expected to provide some valuable 
clues to the purposes of higher education. 
Let us begin, then, by reflecting upon the 
circumstances attending genuine artistic 
creativity. We shall, of course, not be so 
romantic or simple-minded as to conceive 
of the artist as impressing upon his chosen 
material a vision which forms and completes 
itself in the seclusion of his imagination. 
The relation between the artist and his ma- 
terial is a great deal more complex and more 
interesting; no work of art springs fully 
formed from its creator, and the process of 
externalizing a design in the sensuous medi- 
um is an essential aid to self-criticism and 
self-correction. But the material is not 
merely a medium for the tentative embodi- 
ment of the artist’s design—a mode of ex- 
pression and nothing more. There is, rather, 
in all artistic creation a characteristic ten- 
sion between the man and the material in 
which he works. The artist will not gladly 
think of his material as wholly passive; it 
has for him ‘‘a kind of life of its own.” 
Thus the relation between artist and 
material, far from being that of active agent 
to passive substance, tends rather to re- 
semble human contest. As in all social inter- 
action (but in combat most conspicuously), 
the tentative purpose and actions of the 
participant are constantly modified and de- 
termined by awareness of and adaptations 
to the protagonist, so also in the practice of 
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the arts, the artist literally wrestles with his 
material, while it both resists and nourishes 
his intention.? 

It is not hard to see why this should be so. 
To create a work of art having a determinate 
form is to reveal a potentiality of the mate- 
rial used. Now the form is not a kind of 
rubber stamp pressed upon the material; 
the artist must Jearn, by repeated and end- 
less experiment, what the material can do 
and how far it can satisfy his creative inten- 
tion. Such knowledge does not lie on the sur- 
face; the creation of a work of art is likely 
to proceed, not by some smooth manipula- 
tive adaptation, but far more often by a 
process of stubborn interaction, for which 
the term “conflict” is not too strong a de- 
scription. The incidental difficulty of the 
process (and it may be considerable) is un- 
important: there is a kind of difficulty, often 
experienced by the ungifted, which arises 
from a sheer failure to understand or master 
the medium. But the gifted artist meets 
with a different and educative resistance, 
which is one of the sources of that energy of 
artistic creation so striking to the onlooker. 
He finds himself constantly excited by the 
qualities objectively present in the material 
which it is his aim progressively to discover. 
All art is, in an important sense, a process of 
education of the artist in the possibilities of 
the medium. 

So important is this ‘“‘resistance’’ of the 
material, as a necessary condition for aes- 
thetic tension, that the artist will resent any 


2“ ...En art comme en toute chose, on ne 
batit que sur un fonds résistant; ce qui s’oppose a 
l'appui s’oppose aussi au mouvement. Ma liberté 
consiste donc 4 me mouvoir dans le cadre étroit que 
je me suis 4 moi-méme assigné pour chacune de mes 
entreprises. Je dirai plus: ma liberté sera d’autant 
plus grande et plus profonde que je limiterai plus 
étroitement mon champ d’action et que je m’entou- 
rerai de plus d’obstacles. Ce qui m’éte une géne 
m’éte une force. Plus on s’impose de contraintes et 
plus on se libére de ces chaines qui entravent l’esprit. 
A la voix qui me commande de créer, je réponds 
d’abord avec effroi, je me rassure ensuite en prenant 
pour armes les choses participent de la création mais 
qui lui sont encore extérieures; et |’arbitraire de la 
contrainte n’est la que pour obtenir la rigueur de 
Vexécution” (I. Strawinsky, Poétique musicale 
[Harvard University Press, 1942], p. 45). 
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attempt, by the use of mechanical aids, to 








blur or muffle those objective and resistant 
qualities by whose mastery his own inten- 
tion becomes evident to himself and visibly 
manifest in the final work of art. Artistic 
creation demands respect for the materials 
of creation. At its best, such respect merges 
into a love for the intrinsic nature of the ma- 
terial upon which all artistic integrity is 
founded. 

The sacrifices and renunciations, the 
schooling in self-criticism which such a love 
demands, make it proper to speak of the 
practice of an art as a “discipline.” But the 
discipline of art must not be confused with 
that of a drill sergeant or taskmaster. Inas- 
much as mastery of the material means for 
an artist the molding of it into an expression 
of himself, there can be no question of sub- 
jection to alien authority, and the tension 
of all creation comes increasingly to be felt 
as an internal struggle, joyfully accepted, 
for self-realization.3 


3 Much of what I have been trying to say here is 
well expressed in S. Alexander’s Art and the Material 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925), as when 
he urges that “the artist’s work proceeds not from a 
finished imaginative experience to which the work of 
art corresponds, but from passionate excitement 
about the subject matter; that the poet sings as the 
bird sings, because he must; that his poem is wrung 
from him by the subject that excites him, and that 
he possesses the imaginative experience embodied 
in his words just insofar as he has spoken them. ... . 
The imaginative experience supposed to be in his 
mind does not exist there. What does exist is the sub- 
ject matter which detains him and fixes his thought and 
feeds his interest, giving a colour to his excitement 
which would be different with a different subject 
matter. Excitement caused and detained by this 
subject, and at once enlarged, enlightened and in- 
flamed by insights into it, bubbles over into words or 
the movements of brush or burin or chisel” (pp. 11- 
12). 

The whole lecture is relevant to the thesis of this 
paper. I would not wish to deny (nor perhaps would 
Alexander) that attention to the objective qualitié 
of the material may be less important than I have 
suggested in some forms of art. Some artists may 
create as spontaneously as the birds sing. But I am 
inclined to think that this happens most often in 
primitive arts and that the importance of the con- 
straint exercised by the material is particularly evi- 
dent in arts in which well-established traditions are 
to be found. 
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How far do these considerations apply to 
the process of learning? There are some ob- 
vious differences, to be sure. The student is 
not expected to make original contributions 
to knowledge; and, if his situation were to be 
regarded as essentially parallel to that of the 
interpreter or recipient of art, we could ex- 
pect to find the excitement and tension of 
which I have spoken occurring only in so far 
as “the hearer or spectator is thrown by the 
work into what may be conjectured to have 
been the condition of the artist in which it 
was produced.’’4 An important part of edu- 
cation does consist of growth in the experi- 
ence and understanding of literature and the 
fine arts; and to such aesthetic education 
our analysis will apply directly, when due 
allowance has been made for the different 
roles of artist and appreciator. But this pa- 
per does not advocate education of pre- 
dominantly literary and artistic content; 
and it is in fields of instruction in which the 
subject matter does not consist of deliberate 
works of art that the relevance of the basic 
aesthetic metaphor is at once less obvious 
and more important. 

The study of a natural science (to con- 
sider a test case) may, indeed, seem remote 
from the artist’s struggle for expression: the 
young physicist is not expected to create 
new physical knowledge, nor are the physi- 
cal data and laws to which he is exposed 
themselves works of art. Nevertheless, the 
experience of the good learner, in science as 
elsewhere, includes, besides assimilation and 
retention, the selection and, above-all, the 
organization of knowledge. For the learner, 
the data of a science are, or ought to be, by 
no means inert; they are to be seen as con- 
nected with other data which,as they are re- 
called to consciousness, reveal incomplete 
patterns of relationship and impel toward 
the examination of further elements of 
knowledge. Every new item of knowledge 
comments upon, disagrees with, tries to 
enter into relationship with, what is already 
known. 

Education so conceived is very far from 
being a performance in which the learner is 


4 Tbid., p. 14. 
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a mere passive spectator. If the subject is to 
detain him, fix his thought, and feed his in- 
terest, “giving a colour to his excitement 
which would be different with a different 
subject matter,” his attitude toward the 
subject must resemble very closely that of 
an artist toward his material. He, too, must 
respect his subject matter in a manner 
which depends essentially upon his belief 
in the independent existence of its potential- 
ity for value; he, too, must be prepared to 
enter into that complex relation of submis- 
sion and mastery from which the discipline 
of the art emerges. 

It is easy to allow reflection upon educa- 
tion to be too strongly dominated by the 
conception of the subject matter as some 
objectively determinate material or stuff. 
And it ought never to be forgotten that at 
its best the excitement ‘‘caused and de- 
tained” by an intellectual subject and “en- 
lightened and inflamed by insight”’ into it, 
falls short, in some important respects, of 
supplying all the conditions necessary for 
full aesthetic experience. The inevitable ab- 
sence of sensuous embodiment of the aroused 
excitement makes an essential difference. 
Certain branches of mathematics are ca- 
pable of arousing aesthetic enjoyment in 
those who can understand them; but we can 
suspect that such experiences appear emo- 
tionally “thin” when compared with those 
accompanying the hearing of even minor 
musical works.5 

But, after all, chemistry is not studied for 
the sake of enjoying beautiful experiences; 
and the same is true even of history. The 
argument of this paper depends upon no 
such supposition; for, with all due reserva- 
tions and qualifications, it remains true that 


5 Thus I am not prepared to accept Professor 
G. H. Hardy’s account of mathematical beauty 
without some reservations. He says: “The mathe- 
matician’s patterns, like the painter’s or the poet’s, 
must be beautiful; the ideas, like the colours or the 
words, must fit together in a harmonious way. 
Beauty is the first test: there is no permanent place 
in the world for ugly mathematics” (A Mathemati- 
cian’s Apology [Cambridge University Press, 1949], 


p. 25). But perhaps “beauty” is too strong a word 


for such uses as this. 
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there is, in the experience of all who are 
genuinely devoted to learning, something 
very similar to the tension which is present 
in aesthetic creation. The fascination even 
of a sport or game is closely connected with 
the attempt to express individuality within 
the limits set by unyielding and independ- 
ently determined rules; and there would be 
no pleasure in a game in which one could 
tamper indefinitely with the rules of play. 
In studies capable of evoking a larger 
loyalty, something analogous is present; so 
that the mathematician and the archeolo- 
gist and the physicist alike are constantly 
inspired by the conception that the object 
of their pursuit has independent existence, 
a nature of its own not arbitrarily to be 
changed by the first crude desires of those 
who wish to know it. 

Certainly, the nature of what constitutes 
objectivity varies from one subject to an- 
other; and, if it is hard to understand the 
nature and value of the objectivity in ques- 
tion except through direct experience, it is 
still harder to describe to the uninitiated 
how such objectivity, as it is progressively 
revealed to the student, can be made to 
minister to his own developing individual- 
ity. But what is here being evoked in general 
terms is familar in the experience of ordi- 
nary men and women no less than of schol- 
ars. Respect for a material, recognition of 
objectivity, submission to the conditions 
limiting and forming creative activity, self- 
discipline in the service of an ideal, are ad- 
mirable qualities displayed by most people 
at some times and in some occupations— 
in household skills, sports, and personal re- 
lations. The problem of any university is to 
arouse and foster such qualities in the more 
remote fields of intellectual and aesthetic 
activity—to provide the conditions in 
which the student will be inspired by a pas- 
sion for truth and beauty which will shrink 
from no extremes of self-discipline to 
achieve its ends.® 


°I am inclined to believe that the aesthetic as- 
pects of the learning process have in general been too 
much underrated and neglected by educational 
theorists. It may be that the fascination exercised 
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The general method of approach here 
advocated might have important implica- 
tion for the practice of higher education. 
The word “discipline” has been used in re- 
ferring to that central and dynamic interre- 
lationship between artist and material which 
is here taken as a clue to educational re- 
form. And it may be feared that in practice 
such a program would encourage reversion 
to an outmoded psychology of ‘‘mental dis- 
cipline” and a vicious encouragement of 
formalism in higher education—of learning 
for learning’s sake, irrespective of the utili- 
ty, or even the intrinsic value, of the sub- 
jects studied. 

If the point of view here developed were 
to have such consequences for practice, it 
would stand condemned. There is nothing 
to be said for a return to the good old days 
when the drudgery of labor was piously 
thought to be its own reward—and ineffec- 
tual attempts to imitate Horace or cross the 
Pons Asinorum believed to induce, by some 
hidden alchemy of the mind, concentration 
and intellectual growth. 


A cautious man will not advocate today 
the intensive study, for educational pur- 
poses, of chess or Middle English, symbolic 
logic or diplomatics—subjects which, for all 
their charm and specialist importance, are 
too remote from the intellectual interests of 
most undergraduates to serve as adequate 
educational instruments. The choice of ma- 
terials of instruction ought certainly to be 
determined by considerations of utility in a 


upon immature minds by Marxist dialectic or the 
pretentious classifications of our contemporary 
pseudo-Thomists arises from some groping desire 
for simplicity and harmony. There is an aesthetic 
satisfaction in finding data marshaling themselves 
into order—provided one can forget that the order 
has been predetermined and the facts selected to fit. 
The patterns and the orders which reveal themselves 
in the more objective pursuit of truth are inevitably 
more complex and so, for the uncultivated taste, 
less agreeable. It should be a prime object of higher 
education, in so far as it is committed to the cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual virtues, to encourage and 
develop a taste for the more austere but, in the end, 
more satisfying aesthetic progressively to be dis- 
covered in the realms of objective facts and values. 
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very wide sense of the term; but judgment 
of the value of the content of a field of study 
should also be balanced by an opinion of the 
disciplinary value of the relation which is 
likely to subsist between the learner and the 
instructional materials he is offered. If the 
earlier emphasis of this paper has been 
justified, evidences of the manifestation of 
objectivity of value, to which earlier refer- 
ence was made, will be of crucial impor- 
tance; and, since such objectivity is more 
easily attained in some subjects than in 
others, there may well be an initial partiality 
(without prejudice to balancing considera- 
tions of intrinsic value) for mathematics and 
certain branches of elementary science and 
literature in which direct contact with the 
material is relatively easy to achieve. 

In claiming for such subjects—and, in- 
deed, for all subjects in some degree—a 
disciplinary value, we shall not be impressed 
by the authoritative reproof of contempo- 
rary psychology; for there is very little re- 
semblance between the relatively perfunc- 
tory instruction in a small area whose effects 


have been experimentally studied and the 
large-scale, massive initiation toward which 


the proposals of this paper aim. Pending 
the time when the followers of Thorndike 
are able to discover and to measure the 
mental growth of those students in whom 
university teaching at its best inspired a 
lifelong devotion to mathematics or poetry 
or philosophy, we may rest with some as. 
surance upon the common-sense belief of 
the high potential disciplinary character of 
the humanities and the sciences. 

To suppose that the disciplinary value of 
university studies is achieved spontaneous- 
ly by mere exposure to facts, specimens, 
generalizations, or techniques would be a 
gross fallacy whose prevalence is responsi- 
ble, perhaps more than any other single 
factor, for the present disrepute of the liber- 
al studies. 

But there can be no simple or compendi- 
ous answer to the search for adequate in- 
struments of higher education. If the argu- 
ment of this paper is sound, there is no more 
likelihood of finding a recipe for education 
than there is of finding an infallible method 
for making painters or poets. 
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F PHILOSOPHY has any important func- 
| tions, surely the rational criticism of re- 
ligious traditions is such a function. How 
far have we progressed in this matter? What 
elements of orthodox Christianity have been 
philosophically proved, disproved, or shown 
to lie beyond proof and disproof? I believe 
that philosophy has accomplished some- 
thing in this sphere. Outside of the Roman 
Catholic church there is some measure of 
philosophic agreement as to the erroneous- 
ness of some elements in medieval and early 
modern theology. There is also a respectable 
body of philosophical opinion in support of 
certain other elements. Then there are ele- 
ments which philosophy has so far found 
baffling rather than right or wrong. Mr. C. 
S. Lewis of Magdalen College has recently 
given us two little books which can serve to 
focus the problem, since they attempt—and 
with much success—to restate in simple 
contemporary language the essentials of the 
ancient faith. 

The first of these books offers a “lay”’ or 
“amateur” statement of the orthodox view 
of the problem of evil. It strikes me as 
vigorous, acute, and honest; and, if I think 
that here and there it is badly reasoned, I 
should think the same of many secular dis- 
cussions of similar topics, such as might be 
written by many readers of or contributors 
to this Journal. It is easier to feel than to 
think about evil and suffering. The author 
rightly defines omnipotence as the ability 
to do what is intrinsically possible or self- 
consistent; and he rightly contends that it 
is very difficult for us to judge of the con- 
sistency of such vague conceptions as we 
can form of worlds radically different from 
ours. In any case, to endow creatures with 
significant freedom but guarantee that they 

' Reflections upon C. S. Lewis’ The Problem of 
Pain and The Case for Christianity (Macmillan Co., 
1943). 
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would never injure each other or themselves 
is intrinsically impossible. The only ques- 
tion, then, is whether the values inseparable 
from freedom are greater than the risks. 
The author admits he cannot prove that it 
is better for the creation to be than not to 
be; indeed, he doubts if the question has a 
meaning. Here the case for theism is, it 
seems to me, quite unnecessarily compro- 
mised by the author’s orthodoxy; for he is 
right that, if God can receive no benefit 
from our existence, there is no advantage in 
that existence for anyone. For the difference 
between our being and our not being is not 
a difference between two states of ourselves, 
since nonbeing is not a state of the thing 
which is not. This is one reason why men of 
religious thought and feeling have been 
breaking with orthodoxy. The value of the 
creation can be only as increment in the 
being of God. Hence God cannot be wholly 
“complete” or immutable. 

The author is uneasy in his orthodox view 
that God is “impassive” and without need 
of us. He says that, if God has desires for our 
welfare, such passivity is by his own will. 
But the issue is rigorous; whether by his 
will or not, either God does or does not re- 
ceive increment of satisfaction through our 
being and welfare. If he does not, then 
orthodoxy is preserved; but perhaps most 
philosophers, however religious or Christian, 
unless they be Roman Catholic, will today 
object that the doctrine is intrinsically im- 
possible. If God is not better satisfied by our 
good than by our evil acts, and less well 
satisfied by the acts we do perform than he 
would have been by those better ones we 
might have performed, then it is simply 
meaningless to say he loves us; and the 
problem of what the value and purpose of 
our existence are is without religious answer. 
If to be is not better than not to be, then to 
be well is not better than to be not well. 
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If the creation contributes no value, then 
evil acts are as good as good acts. But only 
to God can the contribution be made, for 
only he whose nonexistence is impossible 
can measure the difference in value between 
the being and the nonbeing of that which 
need not be. The intrinsic impossibility of 
orthodoxy is at least suggested by another 
curious thing in this book. We are told that 
perhaps this is the only possible world. The 
great tradition holds otherwise, and rightly; 
for there is no freedom if all is as it must be, 
provided anything is. But then it is also 
right not to follow the great tradition 
throughout, for this tradition involves an- 
tinomies. 

An advantage of an amateur exposition 
of a system of thought is that it may “let 
the cat out of the bag,” that is to say, it may 
fail to achieve the unconsciously artful con- 
cealing of difficulties which experts are al- 
most sure to fall into now and then. Take 
the following: there is, says Lewis, no 
unimaginable sum of human misery. Suppose 
I have a toothache of intensity x: and suppose 
that you,....also begin to have a toothache 
of intensity x. You may .... say that the total 
amount of pain... . is now 2x. But... .no one 
is suffering 2x There is no such thing as a 
sum of suffering, for no one suffers it. When we 
have reached the maximum that a single person 
can suffer, we have, no doubt, reached some- 
thing very horrible, but we have reached all the 
suffering there ever can be in the universe. The 
addition of a million fellow-sufferers adds no 
more pain. 

Now I suggest that this is plainly un- 
acceptable. It surely is worse that two or a 
million men suffer than that one should 
suffer. Ethical choice is not possible except 
on this assumption. But “worse” for whom? 
No human being suffers the worseness (ex- 
cept to the very limited extent that through 
sympathetic knowledge the suffering of an- 

other becomes my suffering). Here is a sim- 
ple, but I believe utterly profound, paradox 
which unites atheism with orthodox theol- 
ogy. Neither in merely human terms nor 
in terms of the wholly independent God 
of orthodoxy can the paradox be resolved. 
Yet it can be resolved: the sufferings of two 


men are worse than the suffering of one be- 
cause God suffers sympathetically with 
both. The sum of sufferings is a suffering, 
for God. True, our author thinks the valye 
of the cross is that Jesus endures human 
suffering. But then he says that, as human, 
Jesus is not omniscient, hence his human 
sufferings cannot pool all sufferings. And as 
omniscient and God, Christ cannot, accord- 
ing to orthodoxy, suffer but is impassive. So 
even the incarnation does not solve the 
problem. Has not the time come to face this 
issue? Atheism and orthodoxy are at one in 
unwittingly (or, in our author’s case, ex- 
plicitly) denying that the unhappiness of 
two men is more unhappiness than that of 
one. And this is a form of words which we 
cannot make meaningful in action, at least 
not without making nonsense of ethics. The 
conclusion should, I take it, be that both 
atheism and orthodoxy are in error. Un- 
fortunately, men are wedded to the thought 
that they have settled at least one point: 
either (according to one party) the absolute, 
immutable perfection of an impassive deity; 
or (according to the other) the nonexistence, 
at least for human knowledge, of any God 
at all. There is ample room for a third form 
of doctrine. 

If, as I suspect, there are in such authors 
as C. S. Lewis deeper insights into some as- 
pects of human life than secular writers 
exhibit, such aspects as “sin” and “‘salva- 
tion,”’ that is all the more reason for desiring 
that those who expound these mysteries 
from the inside should avoid cluttering up 
their accounts with bits of logical sophistica- 
tion inherited from former ages. Orthodoxy 
is not pure religion and undefiled, contrasted 
to philosophy—it is in considerable part the 
philosophy of an earlier time. This does not 
condemn it. But what if these earlier philos- 
ophers, too, were sinful men, as, according 
to our author, are even the saints? And what 
if they, too, like everyone, had their blind 
spots, stupidities, and ignorances? If in 
religion we need any philosophy, amy logic, 
then surely we need the best that all the 
ages, including our own, can furnish. My 
complaint here is not against the author. 
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The chief fault lies with philosophers and 
theologians who have not yet succeeded in 
overcoming the vicious specialization of at- 
tention which causes our logicians to be 
mostly illiterate in metaphysics and theol- 
ogy, and our theologians (though less so) to 
be unaware of the resources of modern 
studies in the logic of metaphysical con- 
cepts. The task of synthesis here is heroic. 
It must, however, be undertaken. If the task 
is ever accomplished, it will no longer be 
possible for a Fellow of an Oxford College 
not to know that the dichotomy, theism- 
pantheism, is inexact or inexhaustive aS a 
division of doctrines of God. Granting that 
there is a real distinction between God and 
the world, granting even that God “creates” 
the world, it still does not follow that in no 
sense is God the whole of which other beings 
are parts or members. Perhaps God creates 
ever new parts for himself. Perhaps God-and- 
the-world is God as containing factors which 
he (together with the free action of the 
creatures) has, each in its time, caused him- 
self to possess. A man is really distinguish- 
able from his brain cells. Yet these are in 
some sense members of his own being. He 
also has some creative power over their de- 
velopment. Now there is not the slightest 
contradiction in the conception of an ideal- 
ized mind-body relation such that the mind 
both possessed the members of its body 
more intimately than in the human case and 
at the same time exercised incomparably 
more power over them (while respecting 
their own tiny power, their freedom) and 
thus was dynamically distinguished from 
them much more radically than is human 
mind from human brain cells. Our author 
says (in The Case for Christianity) that God 
cannot de anything so evil as a slum. Neither 
can I be anything so trivial as a brain cell. 
It simply is not logic that the whole has all 
the properties of its parts, that what in- 
cludes a slum must be slummy or that a 
being some of whose parts are wicked beings 
must be a wicked being. Is the universe 
wicked because I, one of its parts, am so? 
Substitute God for universe and the logic 
remains, even though God is, as the mere 
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“universe” is not, conscious of the wicked- 
ness of his parts. The whole might permit 
the parts to sin without itself sinning. Such 
permission to sin is involved in almost any 
theology. And Fechner has shown that 
psychological principles are compatible with 
the view that the permitted act is a part of 
the permitting mind without being enacted 
by that mind. It is the whole’s part’s act, 
and only in that sense the whole’s. Rather 
the whole suffers the act; it does not enact 
it. This does, of course, mean passivity in 
God. Further, in so far as slums mean suffer- 
ing, God is in a sense, and with no hurt to 
religion, to be conceived as slummy: that is, 
he suffers sympathetically in and with 
residents in slums. For this the cross is the 
ideal symbol. The full acceptance of its 
meaning belongs to the future, not the past, 
of theology. 

The author says that, according to pan- 
theism, God would not exist if the universe 
did not exist. There is a radical ambiguity 
here. It is one thing to say that God re- 
quires just ¢his universe, another to say that 
he requires only that there be some universe 
or other, and still a third thing to say that he 
does not require that there be any universe 
at all. Of these three clearly distinct posi- 
tions, only the first should be called “pan- 
theism.” Only it denies all effective distinc- 
tion between God and other beings, only it 
makes their identity integral to God’s identity, 
whereas, according to the second or “pan- 
entheistic” view, the self-identity of God 
(and his character as wise, good, etc.) is in- 
dependent of which among possible worlds 
exists, though the exact state of experience 
that he enjoys is not thus independent. The 
habitof reducing trichotomies to terminolog- 
ical dichotomies without clear notice of what 
is done, usually without awareness of it, is a 
besetting sin of the older metaphysicians 
and theologians. It renders clear thinking 
out of the question. 

Why, then, according to our author, do 
we suffer? First, any world must involve 
laws, regularities of process, which cannot 
equally suit the convenience of all at all 
times; further, the inconvenience becomes 
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serious if creatures compete where they 
might co-operate for advantage, if egoism 
is prominent, as free will makes possible; 
finally, the highest value for the creatures 
can lie only in harmony with God, and (here 
intervenes the Fall of Man) the shock of 
suffering is, in our present state, required 
to make us question the sufficiency of lesser 
satisfactions. Thus the theory seems to be 
that it is intrinsically impossible (this I 
should accept) for a world to be simply 
without suffering; but that the insignificant 
danger signals of slight pain which might 
suffice, given the ideal use of our freedom, 
to warn us when we are maladjusted to the 
laws of nature (which are needed to make 
social intercourse possible) or to each other 
are turned into real evils by the unideal use 
of freedom, including Satan’s misuse of his. 
Animal pain is not forgotten, though I think 
it is somewhat unsoundly treated, chiefly on 
the basis of lack of “consciousness’’ in all 
but the highest animals. 

Anyone who thinks nothing plausible 
can be said by a humane and honest-minded 
person for traditional doctrine (for example, 
the idea of man before the Fall) might find 
the book interesting. At some points it is, I 
believe, more penetrating than most secular 
discussions. But it would be a pity if anyone 
supposed that the case for theistic religion, 
perhaps for “Christianity,” depends upon 
the orthodox metaphysics. Perhaps the in- 
trinsic impossibility of a painless world im- 
plies more than is here supposed. Free 
beings may injure each other, not only 
through selfishness but through ignorance, 
innocently, as animals do. The composition 
of free acts into a world (and, according to 
some of the best modern philosophers, all 
creatures whatever have some freedom) 
cannot be arranged into a flawless harmony, 
that being logically inconsistent. How much 
evil might thus innocently result, who 
knows? The residuum would then be due to 
sin. The justification of God would consist, 
first, in the fact that existence is a net good, 
in spite of the evil (radical pessimism is 
empirically false, and even intrinsically 
absurd) ; second, in the intrinsic impossibil- 


ity of any world without such risks as ours 
but with equal or greater value; finally, in 
the religious truth that God receives created 
being into himself and thus shares in all our 
sufferings as well as all our satisfactions, 
This Fechnerian-Schellingian-Whiteheadian 
doctrine, some approximation to which is 
now accepted by numerous theologians, may 
become the new orthodoxy, given time. 

Mr. Lewis is betting on the substantial 
perfection of the old orthodoxy. (Here 
neither original sin nor human ignorance 
and stupidity had, it seems, much effect.) 
Thus “retributive” justice (in explanation 
of hell) is acutely defended, but not, I am 
persuaded, really established. On the other 
hand, the refutation of the view that there 
is no moral law with universal content seems 
to me sound (The Case for Christianity), 
This book contains a strong statement of the 
moral argument for God and a simple, 
straightforward defense of the Christian 
view of salvation. (The latter problem is 
dealt with in ironical fashion in the author’s 
Screwtape Letters.) 

If even theologians, as well as philos- 
ophers, are human, perhaps it is fairly safe 
to assume that neither orthodoxy nor cur- 
rent skepticisms is final. In these days of 
global perspectives it may also be well to re- 
call that for hundreds of millions in the 
Orient orthodoxy means either pantheism 
or panentheism or a vague indecision between 
them. The total denial of all substantial 
unity between God and creatures makes 
nonsense of most oriental thought. Since 
Western thought itself is now highly critical 
of the old theism as well as of the old pan- 
theism, we ought to give the remaining 
panentheistic alternative plenty of careful, 
objective, reasonable discussion. An ortho- 
doxy multitudes of whose official representa- 
tives can admire a Franco is not, I feel, al- 
together infallible. Perhaps no party is in- 
fallible. Perhaps the hundred million years 
that may lie ahead of the race will really be 
needed if we are to reach the utmost human- 
ly attainable fusion of good will and reason 
concerning the religious problems. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By 
Adrienne Koch. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. xiv + 208. $2.50. 
Jefferson “was a man so vitally interested in 

exploring ideas that to deny him the title of 
‘philosopher’ is to argue adherence to a preju- 
diced definition of the term.”’ Miss Koch thus 
states the central argument of her book on its 
first page. She does not claim for Jefferson any 
strikingly original contributions to the litera- 
ture of philosophy or that his ideas add up to a 
system. Obviously, he wrote no technical trea- 
tise. She does contend that the variety and 
quality of the opinions expressed in his writ- 
ings, particularly his letters, entitle him to 
serious consideration as one of the philosophical 
exponents of the Enlightenment. 

This opinion is, I think, essentially sound. 
Jefferson’s wide-ranging intellect did cover 
much of the philosophical literature of his day; 
and he had very decided opinions about a large 
number of the philosophers, as well as about 
questions of morals and religion, of “ideology,” 
and of the nature of man. From Miss Koch’s 
pages it is possible to get a reasonably clear ver- 
sion of these opinions. Particularly to be recom- 
mended is chapter x, ‘‘Jefferson’s Philosophical 
Beliefs.” I confess that most of the eighty-eight 
pages which precede this chapter seem to me less 
satisfactory. They contain useful material, but 
it is not always clearly presented. 

About two-fifths of the book deals with Jef- 
ferson’s theory of society. This section is not 
entirely successful. Here, as in the earlier chap- 
ters, there are a good many brief quotations 
from Jefferson’s writings, together with a large 
number of paraphrases. The quotations and 
paraphrases have not been fused into a mean- 
ingful interpretation of Jefferson’s doctrine. 
Her chapters in this portion of the book are un- 
even in quality, some of them, like the one on 
education, being entirely inadequate. There are 
many important aspects of Jefferson’s political 
and social philosophy which are scarcely dealt 
with. The book does not indicate either the 
scope and the richness of Jefferson’s political 
and social thought or many of the difficulties of 
interpretation which his writings present. 


A principal reason for the inadequacy of 
Miss Koch’s discussion of Jefferson’s political 
and social ideas is her apparent lack of familiari- 
ty with the social and institutional history and 
political thought of America during the Revo- 
lution and the constitutional era. Jefferson was 
formed by, as he helped to shape, this period; 
and an understanding of it is far more impor- 
tant for any interpreter of Jefferson than a close 
study of the exponents of “‘ideology.” It is not 
difficult to understand that one who sets out 
with the intent of studying Jefferson’s philo- 
sophical views would become interested in the 
writings of Destutt de Tracy. Miss Koch has, 
I think, considerably exaggerated the impor- 
tance of Jefferson’s debt to Tracy. Each suc- 
cessive assertion concerning the paternity of 
Jefferson’s ideas, whether they be attributed to 
Rousseau, to Montesquieu, to Locke, to Kames, 
or to Tracy, only serves once again to demon- 
strate the extraordinary scope of Jefferson’s 
reading and experience and the extent to which 
he created for himself—and for mankind—a 
body of ideas which included elements resem- 
bling those of many previous and contemporary 
thinkers but which was neither identical with, 
nor patterned upon, any of them. 


B. F. WRIGHT 


Harvard University 


WAR AND THE Law. Edited by Ernst W. Putt- 
kammer. (Charles R. Walgreen Lectures for 
1942-43.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. vii+205. $2.00. 


Laws may be silent in the midst of arms, as 
Cicero said; but professors of law, as this elev- 
enth series of Walgreen Lectures proves, may 
be usefully articulate on a number of martial 
subjects. Professor Sears, for example, shows 
how far the present Supreme Court majority 
has gone in protecting civil liberties and how 
elusive are the tests of seditious utterances. 
Professor Puttkammer reviews the handling of 
aliens in wartime and concludes that “loyalty 
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is a matter of individuals, not of groups or 
classes or races.” The trying ordeal of the loyal 
Japanese-Americans transported to desert or 
semidesert areas is judicially examined by Pro- 
fessor Rheinstein, who, while recognizing the 
painful necessity of most of the measures taken, 
points out that they should not be continued 
for a moment beyond the requirements of mili- 
tary necessity. Many months before the recent 
flareup at Montgomery Ward’s in Chicago, 
Professor Gregory, in his lecture on “Law and 
Labor Relations in Wartime,” correctly pre- 
dicted some of the developments which have 
since occurred. Especially pertinent, in the 
light of what has happened, are his comments 
that “‘it is certainly much easier to enforce or 
ders against employers than against unions” 
and that “most employers... .have been re- 
luctant to set the pattern of defiance [of the 
President] for the unions, which might copy the 
practice with disastrous results.” 
Light is cast into dark and hidden corners in 
a superbly outspoken treatment of the subject 
“International Cartels and the War” by Pro- 
fessor Levi. In it he outlines the way in which 
the apparently inevitable mergers of the gov- 
ernments of Europe with the cartels which they 
had legalized brought pressure upon our own 
pseudo-competitive system. “If American in- 
dustry had been competitive, it could never 
have bargained to keep the Germans out.”’ The 
war “burst from an industrial concentration of 
power in Europe, and was indeed only one form 
of a movement to bind all of us into the rules 
of merging industrial organization,” largely 
through the powerful device of the patent and 
licensing agreement. Yet the latter is “hardly 
ever discussed in any university or law school 
in the country.” Professor Levi gives a few 
documented glimpses of such cartel empires 
as Du Pont and General Electric and their 
managerial monkeyshines. He is not optimistic 
about either our will or our ability to cope with 
the titans of the cartels, whose agreements may 
still “bind the earth” when the day of peace 
arrives. Professor Adler is even less optimistic 
about the durability of any immediately fore- 
seeable peace, but on purely verbal grounds. In 
the summary chapter on “Legal Trends” which 
opens the book, Dean Katz points to three: the 
revival of emphasis upon “the ideal element” 
in law, the changes in the law of contract and 
labor relations, and the extension of the use of 
administrative agencies. More alarming than 
any of these, however, is the loss of one or more 


student generations of trained lawyers through 
the virtual emptying of the law schools. 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Union College 


SOCIETY AND NATURE: A SOCIOLOGICAL Iy- 
QuirY. By Hans Kelsen. Chicago: Univer. 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. viii+3or, 
$4.00. 


Professor Kelsen, internationally famous for 
his contributions to legal philosophy, makes 
with this book an important contribution to 
another field, which may be sociology or eth- 
nology or morals or the history of ideas, or all 
these at once; for this book, like some of the 
work of Hobhouse and Lovejoy, breaks down 
walls between disciplines and gets specialists 
from different fields to talk with one another, 

The purpose of the book, I would say, is to 
show the point at which the law of causality, 
as a principle of scientific thought, first appears. 
In order to do this, Kelsen relates the history of 
the principle of retribution, from which, at a 
relatively high level of mental development, 
there developed the principle of causality. 

By far the larger part of the book is devoted 
to the principle of retribution. Kelsen shows 
that primitive man was not man in a state of 
nature but rather a social being: he viewed na- 
ture as part of society, not society as part of 
nature; he viewed all phenomena according to 
social norms, and the chief of these norms was 
retribution. By this norm evil deeds were com- 
pensated with evil, good deeds were compen- 
sated with good. In the mind of primitive man 
natural phenomena were always related to so- 
cial events, especially to violations of the social 
order, and were interpreted as punishment for 
such violations or, less frequently, as reward for 
compliance. The evil suffered was a consequence 
of a wrong; but if it was itself a wrong, then 
retribution would follow. 

Primitive man did not see a qualitative dif- 
ference between man and beast, or between man 
and plant or even inanimate object; for the 
death-soul of an ancestor occupied the body of 
an animal, plant, or inanimate object, and such 
occupant could seek retribution for wrongs done 
to him when his death-soul possessed a human 
body. Since primitive man made no distinction 
between subjectivity and nature but viewed all 
things and events under the aspect of social 
norms, he made no distinction between the 
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natural and the supernatural. Retribution came 
through superhuman, not supernatural, beings, 
and all beings were persons. Even the sea was 
looked upon as a personal being, with whom one 
could contend and whom one might even over- 
come; the thunderstorm was a person socially 
related to other persons; poison was an intelli- 
gent being, for it killed only evil things, and, 
where there was no evil, it had no effect; hunt- 
ing dances and cave paintings were requests to 
superhuman beings in sign-language. Since the 
laws of nature were social norms, they could be 
violated; but then retribution would certainly 
follow, and retribution was the central principle 
which determined man’s behavior toward na- 
ture and the behavior of nature toward man. 
This “give me (good or bad) and I give you 
(good or bad)” principle was the essence of 
man’s sense of justice and the body and spirit 
of his morality and law. It “explained” things 
very nicely: failure in hunting or fishing was 
punishment for a violation of the social order; 
a man was killed because he had committed a 
sin, otherwise one could not have killed him; 
poison would not kill an innocent man, so, if it 
did kill, it was because it knew that the man 
was guilty. 

Without a belief in the soul, the idea of 
retribution would be difficult to maintain; for 
in this vale of tears primitive man did not al- 
ways see good compensated with good, evil 
compensated with evil. If the soul survives 
after death, then in its new abode it can be 
punished for its sins and rewarded for its good 
deeds. But this notion of the soul as object of 
retribution was developed in the Egyptian and 
later Greek religions and in Christianity; in the 
primitive religions the soul was, rather, the sub- 
ject of retribution: it punished and rewarded; 
the soul after death became a deity and watched 
over the conduct of the members of its social 
group, punishing unlawful conduct and reward- 
ing lawful conduct. The souls of the dead were 
the policemen, judges, and executioners of the 
community. 

The author illustrates these aspects of primi- 
tive religion and thought with a multitude of 
examples from the writings of ethnologists, 
travelers, and other writers. Especially inter- 
esting is his treatment of retribution in Greek 
religion: he shows divine retribution as the chief 
motive of both Homeric epic poems; the central 
importance of this principle in Hesiod, Aeschy- 
lus, and Sophocles; its nonreligious significance 
in the dramas of Euripedes; the change in the 
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character of the soul from subject to object of 
retribution in the Greece of the seventh and 
sixth centuries; the meaning of retribution in 
the thought of the Pythagoreans, Pindar, Plato, 
and others. 

In only approximately thirty pages does Kel- 
sen consider the law of causality as it developed 
from the early days of Thales and Anaximander 
to our own days of Heisenberg and Philip 
Frank. In this all-too-brief section he points 
out that the modern concept of causality was 
in principle established by the atomists Leucip- 
pus and Democritus (their predecessors, in- 
cluding Heraclitus, were still bound to the prin- 
ciple of retribution); that Hume and Kant, by 
making causality a subjective principle of hu- 
man thinking, eliminated the objective bond 
between cause and effect in the transcendental 
will projected onto nature—an element which 
the law of causality had inherited as successor 
to the principle of retribution; that the modern 
view of the law of nature as a concept of func- 
tional dependency has been freed from the 
notion of causality as the concatenation of two 
events connected in an irreversible chronologi- 
cal order; and that nature is no longer part of 
society but that society is part of nature. 

As I have said, only approximately thirty 
pages are devoted to the law of causality, and, 
of these, only fifteen are devoted to the law of 
causality in modern natural science. It thus 
appears that “the last for which the first was 
made’”’ receives inadequate treatment. Kelsen’s 
discussion of the principle of retribution will, I 
think, become classic, for it is a contribution of 
the first order to the history of ideas. The book 
should have been published without the last 
part, which leaves the reader (at least this read- 
er) disappointed with its inadequacy: one is 
given, as it were, a glimpse of only the back side 
of a tantalizingly attractive idea. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Kelsen will show this idea in all its dimen- 
sions in a second volume? 


MILTON R. Konvitz 
New York University 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MODERN WORLD. 
By Arnold S. Nash. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1944. Pp. 312. $2.50. 


In discussing the failure of the modern uni- 
versity it is important to distinguish between 
the fact of failure and the sense of failure. In 
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fact there has been no failure. Judged in each 
case by their actual accomplishments, the 
schools of today and even the universities are 
doing a better job than those of a generation 
ago or a century ago. But the sense of failure is, 
nevertheless, quite general. 

The feeling is general that the schools and 
especially the universities are not doing what 
they might do. In part this feeling has its origin 
in a sense of need—the need of our civilization 
for intellectual leadership of the sort which, we 
feel, its universities conceivably could and 
therefore should provide. 

Why have the universities failed to do so? 
Is it because we have no intellectual leaders 
today who are competent to provide the clarifi- 
cation and integration our civilization requires? 
That suggestion has often been advanced. In- 
deed, it provides the motive which has impelled 
many individuals, most notably President 
Robert Hutchins, and certain institutions, 
most notably St John’s College, to look to 
great thinkers of the past for that leadership 
which in their view our own generation fails to 
provide 

But this journey into the past in quest of 
greatness exemplifies the confusion from which 
an escape is sought. Granted that our civiliza- 
tion has produced no Aristotle or St Thomas, 
is that the defect which must be repaired? And 
is a perusal of the great literary monuments of 
past ages the way to remedy our present lack 
of greatness? Obviously the answer in both 
cases is ‘‘No.”” What has provoked some of our 
contemporaries to this strange quest for bygone 
greatness is something in the character of mod- 
ern life—not the absence of individual genius 
but the presence of disturbing elements, of tre- 
mendous forces moving obscurely, as Veblen 
said, in the background of contemporary civil- 
, ization and pushing us toward conclusions from 
which we shrink. 

If the present scene is one of confusion, that 
is not necessarily because no one knows what 
to think or what to do. As a matter of fact, we 
do know. For example, we know perfectly well 
that ‘‘mass consumption is essential to the suc- 
cess of a system of mass production,” as a young 
economist has recently phrased the now familiar 
truth. But the institutions which we have re- 
ceived from our forefathers and to which we 
therefore cling prevent consumption by the 
mass of the community. 

We also know what to think and what to 
teach, and in this case also the trouble is an 


ingrained objection, prevalent still even among 
communities of scholars, to what is known to be 
true. It was in this spirit that Professor Mor. 
timer J. Adler undertook a few years ago to 
prove that it is beyond the competence of g¢- 
ence to understand the ways and wiles of man, 
He performed this feat by delimiting his sub- 
ject so as to exclude the whole range of social 
studies, after which he was able to show that 
human behavior is unintelligible. I do not see 
how any thoughtful person could read his pages 
and fail to come to the conclusion that Professor 
Adler hates and fears science so bitterly that he 
is prepared to adopt any subterfuge that seems 
to work to its disadvantage, nothwithstanding 
all his weasel-worded protestations of respect 
for science “‘in its own field.” 

It is to this strange company that Mr. Ar- 
nold Nash belongs. The inadequacy of science 
is his major premise. By this he means that sci- 
ence is unable to provide answers to theological 
questions. It was this defect, he thinks, of 
which both Fascists and Marxists have taken 
advantage; a vacuum already existed into 
which their a priori ideologies, depraved as they 
are, nevertheless could be neatly fitted. This 
vacuum still exists; and so, he says, “‘.. . . it is 
clear that a fresh source of wisdom is needed. 
And from where can that wisdom come unless 
it be from a reinterpretation of the Judaic- 
Christian tradition which, having outlasted 
the fall of many civilizations, has therefore 
a source beyond any one of them?” 

For obvious reasons Mr. Nash is very much 
taken with Karl Mannheim’s sociology of 
knowledge, which, he thinks, will prescribe the 
“form’’ of all future knowledge, leaving Chris- 
tian faith to provide its “‘ontology.’”’ By this he 
means that intellectual inquiry is secondary to 
“the making of souls.”” Thus he quotes with ap- 
proval the statement that “the ultimate basis 
of all sound education is not Enquiry but Faith” 
and continues in his own words: “To be a vale 
for soul-saving, that is the end for which society 
and all its functions exist.” 

Possibly so. Granted that current sociologi- 
cal thinking leaves many questions unanswered, 
still the situation is exactly what it has been at 
every moment throughout the past. Now, as 
then, two alternatives are open. One is that of 
continuing the inquiry in the well-grounded 
expectation of finding more answers. The other 
is that of abandoning the inquiry in favor of 
another form of “wisdom.” In advocating this 
course Mr. Nash and his predecessors have sel- 
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dom put the case that way. Their proposal has 
usually been that we should retain all the sci- 
entific knowledge we have but recognize its 
limitations; and that is where they have made 
their mistake. For scientific inquiry has never 
respected any such limitations as they seek to 
impose. Generation after generation it has 
transgressed those limitations to the confusion 
of all those whose ‘‘knowledge’”’ stems from a 
higher, or at least more ancient, source. 

If the universities have failed, it is because 
they have epitomized the confusion of our 
times. They have been the prime exemplars of 
the onward march of intellectual inquiry; and 
at the same time they have continued to furnish 
a platform to those who, like Mr. Nash, view 
that progress with alarm. 

C. E. AYRES 


University of Texas 


Jews In A GENTILE WoRLD: THE PROBLEM OF 
ANTI-SEMITISM. Edited by Isacque Graeber 
and Steuart Henderson Britt, in co-opera- 
tion with Miriam Beard, Jessie Bernard, 
Leonard Bloom, J. F. Brown, Joseph W. 
Cohen, Carleton Stevens Coon, Ellis Free- 
man, Carl J. Friedrich, J. O. Hertzler, Mel- 
ville Jacobs, Raymond Kennedy, Samuel 
Koenig, Jacob Lestchinsky, Carl Mayer, 
Talcott Parsons, and Everett V. Stonequist. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. x+436. 
$4.00. 


This is a collection of papers by eminent so- 
cial scientists. Briefly, the end of the whole mat- 
ter lies in two propositions: that ‘‘Jewishness” 
depends on the social role which was first as- 
sumed by, then forced on, the Jews for centuries 
and certainly not on anthropometric fact; and 
that a cultivated decency and sportsmanship 
on both sides, with some searchings of con- 
science, will make living together perhaps still 
not easy, but at least tolerable. 

Now all this has been said before, but not in 
one volume or so impressively and interestingly, 
with the possible exception of Lewis Browne’s 
How Odd of God. Carleton Coon’s carefully 
qualified statements about the existence of a 
Jewish “‘race”’ set off questions of biology from 
the cultural problems that are the chief concern 
of the work. The most quotable writer is anony- 
mous—more’s the pity! He or she sums up a 
host of differences in the statement that Ameri- 
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can culture is civil, Jewish culture tribal—a 
phrase found again in J. O. Hertzler’s paper, 
“The Sociology of Anti-Semitism through His- 
tory.” This little cliché subsumes, for example, 
the facts that individualism among the Jews can 
be developed to a degree that would atomize a 
civil culture; that one can emigrate and de- 
naturalize from a civil culture with honor, but 
there is no self-respecting or convincing course 
for the Jew who wants to resign from his people 
—in fact, no course at all. 

One is struck by the statement made by 
“Anonymous” that a mightily provocative dif- 
ference between Christian and Jewish culture 
is that the former cherishes the principle of 
self-sacrifice, while the latter does not. Conse- 
quently, while one thinks the other self-seeking, 
he himself is looked on as foolish. Self-sacrifice, 
the writer says, is not even admired by Jews. 
This is a strange generalization: anyone ac 
quainted with the heartbreaking literature of 
immigrants, relating the incredible struggle of 
parents to better the lot of their children, will 
find it hard to accept. Surely Abraham sacrificed 
himself in consenting to sacrifice Isaac. More- 
over, the mussar tradition has fostered a litera- 
ture of ascetic self-denial that is, in part, di- 
rected at relations with others. 

Jessie Bernard’s “Bi-culturality: A Study in 
Social Schizophrenia,”’ describes a Jewish child- 
hood. She shows by revealing personal docu- 
ments how Jewish children are eternally sensi- 
tized to their own uniqueness, intolerably bur- 
dened from infancy with a “sad and very iso- 
lating education.” These things appear again in 
more generalized human dimensions in Everett 
Stonequist’s ‘“The Marginal Character of the 
Jew.” He declares the thing that is exceptional 
about Jewish culture, which: survives though 
the bearers of it are dispersed and speak all the 
tongues of Babel, is its “organized marginality.” 
This tragic bond between Jew and Jew makes 
them a Schicksalsgemeinschaft the world over; 
for, as is pointed out elsewhere, the modern 
world has not seen Jews removed for longer than 
two generations from the ghetto. 

The vexed question of assimilation, cultural 
and biological, turns up again and again, but is 
never illuminated with any large supply of fact. 
A piece of research which has appeared since 
this anthology reveals that in the last seventy 
years the marriage records of New Haven show 
that Jews are almost completely endogamous. 
So are the Catholics and the Protestants— 
which moves the investigator to conclude that 
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the melting-pot of Israel Zangwill is no pot at 
all, but three pigeonholes.* 

Talcott Parsons relates anti-Semitism to the 
anomie and sense of frustration that grips the 
lower middle class, whether in Germany or in 
the United States. The latter, finding a flatter- 
ing self-identification in exaggerated patriotism, 
readily repudiates its successful rival, the Jew, 
as unpatriotic or, what is worse, “interna- 
tional.” 

Miriam Beard efficiently demolishes the 
myth of Jewish economic superiority, arriving 
at the conclusion that the Jew is always a 
pioneer, never a competitor: when the Gentile 
catches up, he displaces the Jew and thrusts 
him out to the unclaimed periphery of business 
and the professions. And in the dawning day of 
bigger and bigger business Jew and Gentile 
alike are being beaten into economic impotence. 
Indeed, Jacob Lestchinsky, in “The Position 
of the Jews in the Economic Life of America,” 
expresses the Jewish crisis as an aspect of the 
economic depression. 

Raymond Kennedy, who brings the volume 
to a close with his “Position and Future of the 
Jews in America,” sees signs, though sometimes 
no bigger than a man’s hand, that things are 
getting better. The solution will lie, of course, 
with the ideology that survives this war. 


HELEN MacGILt HucHEs 
Chicago 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN THOUGHT. By 
Merle Curti. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. Pp. xvii+848. $5.00. 


Within the pages of a single though large 
volume, Professor Curti has made not one but 
several contributions of high order. In the first 
place, he more richly considers America’s in- 
tellectual development as a dynamic totality 
than any historian thus far. Not only has he, 
for example, studied discerningly the formal and 
systematic achievements of more or less profes- 
sional intellectuals but in addition he has given 
elaborate attention to the informal and nonpro- 
fessional thinking, beliefs, and attitudes of or- 
dinary people as revealed through newspapers, 
songs, festivals, and many other sources too 
often ignored by historians. In the second place, 
he explores every important channel of our cul- 


* Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, “Single or Triple 
Melting-Pot? Intermarriage Trends in New Haven, 
1870-1940,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX, 
No. 4 (January, 1944), 331-39. 
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ture along which thought in any fashion has 
flowed. Thus, while American philosophy is con. 
sidered at length, so also are education, science 
literature, religion, and other fields. On this 
score as well as the first, therefore, the volume 
overshadows Parrington’s Main Currents of 
American Thought; for the latter, although 
written with more stylistic distinction, now ap- 
pears by comparison to be decidedly circum. 
scribed in its almost exclusive concentration 
upon literary and political materials. And, in 
the third place, the volume succeeds in relating 
the growth of American thought to the intricate 
context of social, economic, and political experi- 
ence. In this effort the author is not a pioneer, 
to be sure; but, in identifying himself with the 
school represented, generally speaking, by such 
scholars as Beard and Robinson, he has helped 
notably to strengthen a theory of history which, 
especially since the days of Marx and Buckle, 
has been slowly gaining recognition as superior 
to older, narrower, though probably still more 
influential, theories. 

These and other reasons for regarding Mr. 
Curti’s work as distinguished may be exempli- 
fied by some of the areas and topics which are 
discussed at length. Thus ““The American Adap- 
tation of the European Heritage,”’ with which 
the volume opens, considers the variety of 
peoples who bequeathed legacies to the new 
nation, colonial conditions which modified the 
Old World heritage, and the influence of Chris- 
tianity. “The Growth of Americanism” de- 
lineates particularly the effects of the American 
Revolution. “Patrician Leadership” and ‘“‘Dem- 
ocratic Upheaval” trace, respectively, the curve 
of conservatism and nationalism following the 
Revolution and the subsequent currents of 
equalitarianism and popularization of knowl- 
edge in the Jacksonian era. The impact of the 
Civil War is especially emphasized in the ‘“‘Tri- 
umph of Nationalism in Social and Political 
Thought,” while ‘The Assertion of Individual- 
ism in a Corporate Age of Applied Science” 
molds together such forces as capitalism and 
evolutionism characteristic of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The last section, “Op- 
timism Encounters Diversion, Criticism, and 
Contraction,” presents American ideas in both 
a sweeping and a fascinating portrait of the 
troubled culture of our own generation. 

The most serious question which may be 
raised about the volume is not the particular 
exclusions or inclusions which are quite inevi- 
table in a work of this type. Rather, it has to do 
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with the premises from which Mr. Curti writes 
and therefore with the philosophy of history 
which governs his approach. We have said that, 
in general, the author belongs to the modern 
school of social historians in that he insists upon 
relating as often and as intimately as possible 
such achievements as science and philosophy 
to the milieu of social experience. Within this 
very broad framework, however, one may, of 
course, shape one’s subject matters in a variety 
of ways. To take the two most extreme in some- 
what oversimplified fashion, it is possible, on 
the one hand, to render a thoroughly empirical 
and pluralistic treatment which assumes that 
history is too complex and fluid to permit com- 
mitment to much systematic or purposeful in- 
terpretation; it is possible, on the other hand, 
to utilize fairly sharp, specific categories of 
explanation and evaluation on the assumption 
that history, as Croce has argued, is in any case 
an endless remaking of the past in the focus of 
a living and uniquely significant present. 

The fact that experts are today so divided 
on the issue of criteria like these, even when 
they accept a broadly social attitude toward 
history, is, one might contend, itself subject to 
historic judgment. The former of the two ap- 
proaches is curiously reflective of the extreme 
empiricism which has characterized so much of 
our recent theory and practice in the social sci- 
ences and which in turn is often directly or in- 
directly consistent with a liberal culture proud 
of its sensitivity to the many-sidedness of life, 
suspicious of too emphatic or fervent points of 
view about anything except the evils resulting 
from holding them. Meanwhile, the latter ap- 
proach has steadily increased in its own com- 
pulsions as the capacity of liberalism to satisfy 
the needs of a revolutionary age has, at a rough- 
ly proportional rate, steadily decreased. Rich 
evidence from Mr. Curti’s own pages might be 
cited, in one form or another, to support the 
prevalence of this opposition, not only in theo- 
ries of history, but in virtually every depart- 
ment of contemporary life. 

The special irony in all of Mr. Curti’s per- 
ceptiveness, however, is that his interpretation 
is symptomatic of the very tensions and transi- 
tions he so effectively exposes in the culture 
surrounding him. His own historicism, that is 
to say, aims to do justice to both conceptions 
of social history in that it recognizes the claims 
of objective and flexible inclusiveness, while also 
bending its data to a pattern of evaluations and 
oppositions close to Parrington’s. Yet, in aiming 
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to encompass the two conceptions at once, Mr. 
Curti leaves one repeatedly wondering whether 
he has fully encompassed either—whether, in- 
deed, a strong regard for the one does not neu- 
tralize, even negate, a strong regard for the 
other. In brief, their radically different methods 
and consequences produce a disturbing sense 
of over-all eclecticism which is never quite dis- 
pelled. It is not dispelled even when, as espe- 
cially in the last third of the volume, the author 
seems once more to be drawn increasingly to- 
ward the class-structure hypothesis which he 
so fruitfully applied in an earlier book, The So- 
cial Ideas of American Educators. 

Quite possibly the vast quantities of infor- 
mation which he plows up from sources hitherto 
noticed, if at all, by obscure monographs re- 
quire that Mr. Curti here give secondary atten- 
tion to the consistency or solidity of his pre- 
mises in order to give primary attention to the 
volume’s encyclopedic scope. The result, never- 
theless, is an unfinished task. Now that the 
length and breadth of American thought have 
been measured so carefully, what is needed next 
is a series of additional studies by means of in- 
cisive categories of the kind which Mr. Curti 
himself, and on occasion even in this work, 
manipulates with such superb dexterity. 


THEODORE BRAMELD 
University of Minnesota 


POPULAR FREETHOUGHT IN AMERICA, 1825- 
1850. By Albert Post. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 258. $3.00. 


During the first two centuries of American 
history the battle between orthodox Christiani- 
ty and its various opponents constitutes one of 
the most significant aspects of the development 
of American life and culture. After the initial 
period during which religious interest generally 
flourished, there were about a hundred years of 
decline in the fervor and authority of religion, 
reaching such a low state by the opening of the 
eighteenth century that the defenders of or- 
ganized religion were greatly alarmed. But this 
trend was dramatically and powerfully reversed 
in the second quarter of the century by the 
Great Awakening, which reached its zenith in 
the 1740’s (a decade later in the South) and 
then just as suddenly, if not as dramatically, 
receded. The last half of the eighteenth century 
brought the impact of powerful rationalistic 
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influences from Europe, which not only at- 
tacked organized religion from without but 
won to their cause a great many prominent 
American clergymen. “The last quarter of the 
eighteenth century was the heyday of deism in 


America, and all evidence points to a startling 


amount of irreligion and unbelief during this 
period” (p. 16). Atheism was also widely pro- 
fessed. Anti-ecclesiastic and anti-clerical jour- 
nalism flourished as never before. But this 
period ended also with a resurgence of evangeli- 
cal fervor in the Great Revival of about 1790- 
1810. 

This is the background against which Post 
writes the story of the next episode in the 
drama—the resurgence of freethought from 
1825 to 1850. Many influences combined to 
produce this revival, chief of which, Post thinks, 
was another great wave of immigration from the 
British Isles after the Panic of 1819, which 
brought to America such freethinkers as Robert 
Owen and his son Robert Dale Owen, Frances 
Wright, Gilbert Vale, and Benjamin Offen. 

Post traces, with a minimum of imagination 
and a maximum of prosaic statement of un- 
adorned facts, the story of this quarter-century 
of attack on belief in divine revelation and over- 
ruling Providence and of fervent advocacy of the 
sufficiency of human reason and the supremacy 
of natural law. The study is concerned with 
freethought as a popular phenomenon and thus 
intentionally disregards the more sophisticated 
expressions of it in the philosophical schools and 
in academic circles generally. The monograph 
deals with the rise and fall of a freethought 
press, with the organization and disintegration 
of infidel societies and organs of propaganda to 
combat the rising tide of Bible, tract, and mis- 
sionary societies which spread everywhere in 
America during the first half of the century, and 
with the relationship of freethought to social 
reform and radicalism. 

The total impression which this careful and 
elaborately documented study makes is that 
anti-church and anti-Bible naturalistic rational- 
ism was a lost cause in America regardless of the 

energies of its advocates. Although some fifty 
journals were born during the period, all of 
them—with some two or three exceptions— 
either dropped stillborn from their impoverished 
presses or perished in infancy from starvation. 
Despite the alleged prevalence of skepticism 
everywhere, efforts to organize freethinkers 
were a disillusioning experience for its evange- 
lists. Community experiments of social utopias 


informed by infidelity crumbled in ruins. In the 
1850’s dark clouds of civil war turned men’; 
thought to other and more crucial matters; the 
leaders of freethought were silenced or left the 
country (Robert Dale Owen as United State 
minister to Naples in 1858 was converted to 
Christianity). Rationalism was to be propa. 
gated not from without by attack against or. 
ganized religion but in later years and in other 
forms from within. The epithet “infidel” was 
too defaming for popular appeal—even in 1825- 
50. 
Some fifteen pages of bibliography, re. 
stricted to works cited, is a valuable part of 
the work. Well chosen though it is, some notable 
omissions are the Christian Baptist (1823-29)~ 
once erroneously cited as the Baptist Recorder 
(p. 36)—and the Millennial Harbinger (1830- 
70), the vigorous organs of Alexander Camp. 
bell, who “vanquished” Robert Owen in an 
eight-day oral debate and for more than a third 
of a century carried on his battle against deism 
and rationalism, both in his press and on the 
public platform, even bearding the lion in its 
own den of Tammany Hall. But these minor 
defects are trivial in comparison with the solid 
worth of the book. 

WALTER W. Sixes 
Berea College 


Tue BrBte Is Human. By Louis Wallis. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
330. $2.50. 


This book is the last of a trilogy by a brilliant 
biblical historian, of which Sociological Study of 
the Bible (1912) was the first, and God and the 
Social Process (1935) was the second. This 
third work is the culmination and a significant 
summary of the theories defended in the previ- 
ous two. The first of these proposed a method of 
historical criticism of ancient Hebrew life and 
thought which turned upon sociological and 
economic factors rather than upon anthropo- 
logical and psychological ones. By means of 
this method the author achieved a reconstruc- 
tion of the literary and religious history of the 
Hebrews which was singular if not revolution- 
ary, according to which the Joseph-Ephraim 
enclave of central and northern Palestine be- 
comes the real focus of Hebrew history, and the 
prominence of the Davidic dynasty of the 
Judahite group is little more than an ill-fated 
interruption. Likewise the dates of literary 
records of the Joseph tribes (“E,” the Ephra- 
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imite source) and of the Judahite group (“J’’) 
are reversed, the more primitive character of 
“J” being regarded as due not to an earlier 
composition but to the more provincial and 
conservative character of the Southern peoples. 

In the second volume Wallis proposed a 
theory of the development of the cardinal 
religious ideas of the Hebrews on the basis of 
sociological and economic factors clarified by 
this method. In brief, he held that these ideas 
were shaped in a class struggle between two 
groups: (1) the prophetic party of Israel who 
championed the cause of primitive equalitar- 
ianism and social control and use of land—the 
Johnists—against the efforts of (2) the Amorite 
aristocratic party who sought to impose on 
Israel a culture of commercialization of land and 
its alienation from the use and control of the 
people—the Baalists. The struggle between 
Jahweh and Baal thus was essentially a pro- 
found conflict between two types of culture 
with deep economic roots, and Jahweh’s mishpat 
came to refer to divine sanctions given to the 
champions of justice against oppression and ex- 
ploitation. 

In The Bible Is Human Wallis carries this 
thesis further in three directions: (1) he ex- 
tends it to the interpretation of much more of 
the biblical materials; as, for example, the anal- 
ysis of the Decalogue and its related ethical 
ideas; (2) he follows its implications into many 


Union RiGHts AND Union Duties. By Joel 
Seidman. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1943. Pp. viiit++238. $2.50. 

Although written from the labor-union point 
of view by a former John Dewey Research Fel- 
low and field examiner of the N.L.R.B., this 
thoughtful survey furnishes ample supplies of 
ammunition for the critics, as well as the friends, 
of the unions. Abuses on both sides are not only 
admitted but proved to the hilt. Lack of respon- 
sibility is not a vice that is peculiar to labor 
leaders alone. Employers and public officials, 
and even judges, have displayed it on occasion. 
Conspicuous individuals in all classes have 
sinned grievously against the community, some- 
times with the latter’s willing connivance. How 
shall such evils be diminished? By enforced in- 
corporation of unions, say some; but the author 
gives good reasons for his belief that little would 
be gained, and much might be lost, by such a 
move. Enforced auditing of union books would 
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more facets of the economic life, where he seeks 
to show that the development of the Judeo- 
Christian religion in its significant aspects has 
been everywhere conditioned by the struggle 
for social justice (mishpdét), a fact too often 
missed or obscured by orthodox theological 
concerns; and (3) he attempts to show the reli- 
gious significance of secular history, taking 
issue with both ancient and contemporary 
dualisms which exclude divine revelations from 
secular processes and see certain events as 
“holy history.” For Wallis “the religion of the 
Bible as a whole (New Testament as well as 
Old) is an evolution of ethical insight reacting 
to the secular pressure of history” (p. 242). 
Thus he is able to answer the insoluble riddle of 
German, and German-inspired, biblical criti- 
cism, given classic expression by the father of 
modern criticism, Wellhausen, who stated that 
we cannot know why Jahweh of Israel, rather 
than Chemosh of Moab, became the patron of 
righteousness and the universal creator. It is 
due, says Wallis, to the fact that Jahweh was 
from the first identified with those ethical in- 
sights into essential and imperious justice and 
was thus historically the champion of the op- 
pressed against the oppressor as well as the 
affirmer of the spiritual values of material 
things. 

WALTER W. SIKES 
Berea College 


be discriminatory if those of business concerns 
were not similarly probed. Two kinds of re- 
forms, however, are urgently needed and might 
be carried out constructively: the removal of 
inequitable restrictions (on the basis of race, 
sex, economic status) on union membership and 
the impartial reviewing of disciplinary meas- 
ures. Government could be helpful in both these 
directions by furnishing special tribunals 
staffed by competent officials. For those juris- 
dictional disputes which are the bane of organ- 
izations in the growing-pains stage, the author 
seems to have no remedy in view except in- 
creased maturity. “Unionism,” he concludes, 
“should be a force for achieving larger social 
aims, a means of harnessing the creative ener- 
gies of millions of workers to the common good.” 
But he does not tell us how such an ideal pro- 
gram can be motivated in terms of labor’s pre- 
vailing goals. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND TOTALITARIAN LAw- 
LESSNESS By Georg Schwarzenberger. Lon- 
don: Jonathan Cape, 1943. Pp. 168. 10/6. 


So swift is the march of world events these 
days that a large part of this legal brief, care- 
fully composed by a lecturer at University Col- 
lege, London, over two years ago, is already out 
of date. Dr. Schwarzenberger attempts to dem- 
onstrate three things: (1) that international 
law does not require neutral states to maintain 
“a meek impartiality between the two sides” in 
a global war; (2) that the so-called “‘war crimes” 
of the Axis can be punished under international 
law; and (3) that the “challenge of world gang- 
sterism can be met by international law through 
the outlawry of the totalitarian aggressors.” A 
series of nine appendixes provides some of the 
precedents and the prospective evidence. But 
there are huge gaps in the legal, if not in the 
moral, argument. Shall the international crimi- 
nals, for example, be tried as offenders against 
a world morality and a world unity which did 
not exist at the time that they plotted against 
what did exist in embryo? Such thorny ques- 
tions abound, and yet they must eventually be 
tackled by the victors unless we are to indulge 
in indiscriminate vengeance, on the one hand, 
or indiscriminate forgiveness, on the other. In- 
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ternational law may suggest some of the pat 
terns of a discriminating justice, but it cay 
hardly be said to supply them ready-made. 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


No NatTIon ALONE: A PLAN FOR ORGANIZED 
Peace. By Linus R_ Fike. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 96. 


Blueprint plans of the postwar world are be- 
coming plentiful. Mr. Fike’s is ‘‘managerial” on 
the co-operative principle, with a ‘“‘World Se- 
curity Institute’ composed of nations with one 
vote apiece and functioning through seven com- 
missions. The author holds that nations are 
interdependent and yet have legitimate desires 
for the privacy which isolation brings. He would 
offer them both “true internationalism and true 
nationalism at the same time.” In a world in 
which we cannot destroy nationalism and yet 
cannot live without internationalism, a com- 
promise is the best that can be expected. Mr. 
Fike’s economic leveling among the nations, 
however, presupposes a common conception of 
world needs which is hardly reconcilable with 
nationalism as we have known it. 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
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